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CHRISTMAS week has been marked 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: by the usual lull in politics. No 
AT HOME. speeches have been delivered 
during the week, and even the 
newspapers have abstained from their customary 
polemics. The one utterance of the week that has 
kept alive the spirit of controversy falls from the 
lips—or, rather, the pen—of Mr. Chamberlain, in the 
shape of a singularly rude sneer at Lord Rosebery. 
The grotesque injustice of his attack upon the 
Premier is striking enough, but not so striking as 
the vulgarity of his method of attack. But Mr. 
Chamberlain, it is evident, cannot forgive the man 
who was the innocent cause of the ridiculous ex- 
hibition he made in his recent letter to the Times. 
Apart from this incident, the politics of the week 
have been singularly devoid of passion. 





LorRD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL returned to London 
on Christmas Eve in a dying state. His tragical 
return to his home has touched all hearts, and 
even those who have had the best reason to com- 
plain of his methods in political warfare have 
joined as heartily as his political associates in the 
expressions of sympathy which his lamentable 
condition has called forth. Seldom has a great 
political career been brought to a close under 
sadder circumstances; and though it is true that 
for some time past the state of his health has been 
such as to preclude the hope of ultimate recovery, 
his sudden collapse has come as a shock to all. At 
the moment at which we write Lord Randolph is 
still living, but the doctors have abandoned all hope, 
and his end may come at any hour. 





THE death of Sir Edmund Lechmere leaves the 
Conservative party in the Evesham division unpro- 
vided with a candidate for the vacant seat. We, on 
the other hand, have an excellent one in Mr. 
Frederick Impey, who effected a considerable reduc- 
tion in the Conservative majority at the last general 
election, and whose well-known services in connection 
with the allotments question should again secure him 
ample support among the labourers. Indeed, the Con- 
servative press is sounding a note of alarm,and urging 
the local workers to prevent any diminution of the 
impression caused by the results of Forfarshire and 
Brigg. It is satisfactory to learn that steps are 


being taken to anticipate the canvassers of the 
Irish Unionist Alliance, who seem to have done 
much harm in Forfarshire and (despite certain comic 





Evesham is one of those districts which ought to be 
the solid nucleus of Liberal support, and we cordially 
wish Mr. Impey and the local Liberals success. 


On Saturday last the Christmas season was 
ushered in by a terrible gale—the severest for eleven 
years at least—which did immense damage over all 
parts of the British islands, was even more de- 
structive, seemingly, in Holland and Belgium, and 
finally exhausted itself with unexpected rapidity 
over the coasts of North Germany and South- 
ern Norway. The loss of life was very heavy 
at sea, and unusually large on shore, chiefly 
from the falling of chimneys. There were very 
serious floods in Holland and Belgium, and 
immense destruction of property everywhere. But 
the most striking effect of the gale was the fearful 
railway collision at Chelford on Saturday afternoon, 
which, so far as can be judged pending the result of 
the inquiry now in progress, was the direct conse- 
quence of the storm. With its terrible list of killed 
and mutilated, and all its attendant horrors, it seems 
to be one of those catastrophes which mechanical 
improvement not only can never effectually prevent, 
but seems extremely likely to multiply. 





AN announcement in the daily papers of yester- 
day brings us one step nearer the establishment of 
that Commercial Court which was advocated in our 
columns on November 3rd. The Guildhall sittings 
having failed of their purpose—there is a general 
opinion, we believe, that they never had a fair 
chance—it is proposed to transfer the remaining 
causes to the Royal Courts of Justice, making special 
arrangements that they shall be cleared off with- 
out delay. For the future, commercial causes are 
to be tried before a special judge, with that 
expert knowledge demanded by commercial men, 
but, as our article pointed out, not by any means 
secured hitherto in such a way as to inspire con- 
fidence in intending litigants. We hear nothing as 
yet about the appointment of commercial assessors, 
which has been advocated in our columns ; but that 
perhaps will come in time. Arbitration is, indeed, 
the natural primary means of settling the vast 
majority of business disputes. But it is a pity that 
the Courts should ever prove so unsatisfactory as to 
stimulate its growth at their expense. 





NEws received on Friday from Waziristan shows 
that what has now developed into a rather formid- 
able expedition has fairly begun its work. A strong 
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detachment of Goorkhas, under Colonel Mercer, 
which started to destroy the enemy's defences at 
Karam, met with some resistance, and suffered some 
loss in wounded, including two British officers— 
Surgeon-Lieutenant Bruce Seton, and Captain 
Hunter Weston, of the Engineers. Another 
Goorkha detachment has likewise had an en- 
counter with the enemy. These affairs were 
in the nature of skirmishes, and seem to show that 
the Waziris are keeping an active look-out, and that 
possibly a more important engagement may be ex- 
pected. The development of this little war is a 
typical illustration of how work is provided for 
military men on the north-west frontier. Last 
month a delimitation commission started to delimit 
a new frontier between Afghanistan and the 
country of the Waziris. Hitherto the turbulent 
tribes of this region have been kept in control 
by the Ameer, whose subjects they were, without 
any expense to us. But last November twelvemonth 
Sir Mortimer Durand induced the Ameer to permit 
us to take charge of this region—a concession which 
he was probably very glad to make. The delimita- 
tion commission started with a strong escort, for 
the Waziris were known to be warlike and unruly. 
The escort was attacked, as was expected. There- 
upon there is a change of plans, and the escort is 
doubled and transformed into a punitive and sub- 
jugatory expedition. It will all cost the Indian 
Treasury a nice penny, and the advantage to the 
frontier defences, if any at all, will be of the slenderest 
kind. But then there will be a good deal of pro- 
motion, and perhaps a K.C.B.-ship or two. 


WE print to-day an _ important 
ABROAD. letter from our correspondent at 
Constantinople which throws more 
light on the Ministerial crisis in Bulgaria than has 
yet been given to Western Europe, and enables our 
readers to appreciate at precisely their true value 
the stories about Armenian revolutionists which 
there have been attempts to exploit in defence of the 
Turk. It cannot be said that matters have improved 
much in relation to either country since his letter was 
despatched at the end of last week. The American 
delegate has been finally refused permission to make 
any inguiry into the Sassoun massacres, and the 
personnel of the Commission, though somewhat 
altered, gives no proper security for a satisfactory 
investigation. The Bulgarian crisis is apparently 
the outcome of that “ moderate Russophilism” which 
inspired so much hope in Western Europe when it 
was found to be nearly universal at the general 
election last autumn. The crisis has been settled for 
a moment in a less sanguinary way than our corre- 
spondent apprehends, by the return to power of the 
Stoiloff Ministry; but it is clear that the Ultra- 
Russophils are growing stronger now that their 
efforts at disturbance are receiving some support 
from the independent attacks of other sections of 
the Opposition. 


THe dulness which has lately reigned supreme in 
French Parliamentary politics has been succeeded by 
various warnings of a coming storm. Twice of late 
the Cabinet has had narrow escapes from defeat on 
minor points, and there have been two stormy scenes 
in the Chamber—one last Saturday 4 propos of M. 
Mirman’s vicarious breach of military discipline, in 
which M. Brisson laid himself open to suspicion of 
partiality towards the Extremists; and another on 
Monday & propos of the Dreyfus trial and the 
unsuspected lacuna that it disclosed in the law 
relating to the punishment of treason. M. Jaurés 
met General Mercier’s proposal of a Bill to punish 
treasonable espionage with the penalty of death 
by the stock device of comparing the penalties 
inflicted on common soldiers with those inflicted on 
offending officers ; there was a terrific scene, motived 
finally by his comprehensive attack on Jewish 
traitors—military and financial alike—his temporary 





suspension, and a duel between him and the War 
Minister. These scenes in the Chamber matter little 
except as showing the temper of the Socialists, but 
the rumours of “ Republican concentration,” and the 
fall of the Dupuy Cabinet in consequence, indicate a 
long period of unstable equilibrium and general 
unsettlement, to be terminated, perhaps, by that 
slide down the slope of revolution which M. Clemen- 
ceau recently contemplated as imminent. 





THE new German Chancellor, who has recently 
inspired the Cologne Gazette to inform the world 
that he has no desire whatever to provoke a conflict 
with the Reichstag, will probably have nearly three 
months in which to make up his mind. The Anti- 
Revolutionary Bill will again be debated in the 
Reichstag early next year, and will almost certainly 
be referred to a Committee who will remove its more 
objectionable features if they do not transform it 
altogether. Meanwhile, however, the new scheme 
for readjusting the financial relations of the Empire 
and its constituent states, and incidentally for im- 
posing a new tax on tobacco, will have been con- 
siderably favoured by the formal announcement of 
a deficit of 35,000,000 marks in the Prussian Budget, 
and by the efforts of the Finance Ministers of the 
smaller states to obtain an increase of the Imperial 
grants in aid of their own expenditure, which, under 
the present system, are a set-off to their payments to 
the Imperial Treasury. But the decisions on both 
these measures will rest with the Catholic Centre, 
which is known to be unfavourable on the whole to 
the tobacco tax—-which will seriously affect South 
Germany—and to the Anti-revolutionary Bill as it 
stands. Probably some time in March the Govern- 
ment will have before it the alternative of sub- 
mission or dissolution. And unless it can secure 
ample Ultramontane support there is little doubt 
as to the result of the latter step. 


Ir seems impossible to make any forecast as to 
the development of the crisis in Italy. On the one 
hand, the country is quiet enough; the committee 
of the Senate charged with the task of examining 
Signor Giolitti’s documents has reported, exonerating 
those of its own members who are implicated in the 
revelations, and dismissing the subject as unworthy 
of further attention—but then nobody expects the 
Senate of the Italian kingdom to make any contribu- 
tion of value to the elucidation of any problem—and 
there is a rumour, to which the Times correspondent 
at Rome has hastened to give currency, that the 
whole story as to Signor Crispi is the result of a vile 
conspiracy of his disappointed rivals, Signor Giolitti 
and the Marchese di Rudini, with Signor Urbano 
Rattazzi, of the Royal household. This has been met 
with two denials from different sources, and in the 
words of a leading Italian newspaper, “the per- 
plexity continues.” The King himself seems as much 
perplexed as anyone, and is said to be consulting 
various notabilities as to the best course to pursue, 
but to be inclined to postpone any decision until the 
marriage of Signor Crispi's daughter shall have been 
celebrated with due éclat next month. But the 
probability that the solution will be unfavourable 
to Signor Crispi is intensified by the fact that the 
policy of the new “ tetrarchy "—i.c. of the four leaders 
of the Opposition, Signori di Rudini, Zanardelli, Caval- 
lotti, and Brin—has received the formal adhesions of 
260 deputies, or more than half the Chamber; and 
that these leaders have determined on a programme 
which includes the refusal of any new taxes, further 
and extensive reductions both in the Army Estimates 
and in all branches of the Civil Service, and respect 
for those personal and political liberties which the 
present Cabinet has trampled under foot. It is a 
significant fact also that Signor Crispi is gradually 
losing the support of a considerable portion of the 
Moderate and Conservative Press. 
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Tue Emperor-King has gone to Buda-Pesth to 
receive the formal resignation of the Ministry, which 
has the support of the immense majority of the 
electorate of Hungary and of the dominant race, and 
has been overthrown by adverse Court influences at 
Vienna. The Premier, no doubt, is not sorry to go; 
but the change is of the gravest import for the 
stability of the Dual Monarchy. The royal visit is 
undertaken partly in order to consult leading poli- 
ticians ; but little doubt is felt that the new Ministry 
will be taken like its predecessor from the Liberal 
party. It will only be a weak and somewhat incon- 
gruous Cabinet instead of a strong one—a “ Ministry 
of Affairs,” constituted in ordertocarry on the govern- 
ment while party passions are cooling down, and to 
effect some sort of compromise in connection with 
that ecclesiastical policy on which the Magyar 
majority has set its heart. We have never been 
hopeful as to the success of the policy outside 
Parliament, but to check it in this way is 
merely to give an effective stimulus to the ultra- 
nationalism awakened by the recent tour of the 
younger Kossuth. Ultramontane influences are 
dominant in Vienna, and a leading Ultramontane 
organ in Austria declares that the crown of St. 
Stephen must be rescued from the “ Freemasons and 
Jews" who are making it their prey. But the at- 
tempt is a very dangerous one, and were it not for 
the comparative quiet of the Balkans and Russia, 
the danger to the European equilibrium would be 
almost immediate. As it is, it need not be so very 
remote. 

AT last the Chinese Government has consented to 
open its eyes to the facts of the situation, and to 
send properly accredited envoys to Japan to sue 
for peace. It has demanded the assistance of a “re 
cognised American statesman’’—a curious attempt 
to obtain for the Celestial Empire a share of American 
support hereafter. Meanwhile the Japanese army em- 
phasises by its continued advance and fresh victories 
the lesson it has taught its adversary. A rumour 
which at least is intrinsically probable comes from 
Shanghai, that the terms of peace will do credit to the 
astuteness of Japan. There is to be a close alliance 
between the two Powers, and special commercial 
and other privileges are to be secured for the victors. 
China, in fact, is to become a Japanese sphere of 
influence, and to be developed, by European capital 
perhaps, but under Japanese management. We 
imagine the Western Powers will have something to 
say to this arrangement, and the reports as to the pro- 
ceedings of the Japanese in Corea do not altogether 
inspire confidence in their ability to exploit China. 
Such a course could only stimulate that process of 
disintegration and partition of the Celestial Empire 
which cannot be averted much longer, but is 
eminently undesirable just now. 





DvuRING the last few weeks Newfoundland has 
been passing through a financial crisis unprecedented 
in its entirety, and, probably, in its relative magni- 
tude. The merchants cannot sell their staple 
produce; the banks have been compelled to sus- 
_pend payment—some of the officials of one are 
now under arrest on the charge of falsifying 
the last balance-sheet— there is practically no 
circulating medium in the island, and hardly any 
specie: even the Government can only make 
payments by orders for goods on the store- 
keepers, and for retail trade the inhabitants have 
had to return to the primitive practice of barter— 
for a parallel to which we should have to go back to 
the Confederate States in their darkest days, or to 
some parts of the American Union during the Revo- 
lution. Moreover, the credit system apparently, as 
in the Southern States of America, renders most of 
the population absolutely dependent on the mer- 
chants, whose difficulties now prevent their making 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryayt & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages 





further advances; and all this happens amid a severe 
political crisis, and at a time when work is scarcest 
and communication most difficult, either with the 
outlying settlements on the coast and in Labrador 
or with the outside world. 





Ir cannot be surprising that a cry should have 
been raised for a Royal Commission to reform the 
system of government, and either to unite New- 
foundland with the Dominion of Canada—a union 
the former has always refused—or reduce it to the 
status of a Crown Colony. The late crisis has so 
limited the supply of available public men that the 
latter alternative seems the most probable. The 
former is, perhaps, more likely to facilitate a settle- 
ment of the French Shore question and the develop- 
ment of those natural resources of which so little 
has been made hitherto, but to which the present 
crisis must direct attention, if only as affording a 
reserve of wealth and of employment in case of 
similar disasters in the future. 





THE appointment of Mr. York 
Powell as Mr. Froude’s successor in 
the Regius Professorship of Modern 
History at Oxford ought to be 
thoroughly satisfactory both to serious students and 
to the general public. Mr. York Powell is not 
merely a teacher of acknowledged eminence alike in 
history and its handmaid jurisprudence, and an 
excellent lecturer to Extension audiences, but a very 
high authority on the earlier periods of English 
history, as well as on that Norse literature which 
throws such valuable side-lights on early English 
thought and life. We quite expect to see it said that 
the Professor is too much of a philologist —just as if 
additional knowledge in a cognate subject were nota 
help rather than a hindrance—and that, although 
his knowledge is extremely comprehensive, his 
special periods are earlier than those which chiefly 
interest the general public. As a matter of fact, the 
later periods are provided for by another Professor- 
ship, and yet a third is, we believe, in embryo, await- 
ing an improvement in the financial situation. Mr. 
Froude, in spite of his defects as a historian, proved 
an unexpected success as a Professor. Mr. York 
Powell, freed from the limitations of a_ tutorial 
career, should give us both original research and that 
effective and stimulating presentation which is 
becoming more and more one of the duties of 
English University teachers. 


LITERATURE, 
MUSIC, etc. 


HERR HUMPERDINCK’S fairy opera, or rather 
“ operatic fairy tale,” was produced at Daly’s Theatre 
on Wednesday evening with a degree of success 
which, if remarkable, was not, considering the high 
merit of the work, at all astonishing. What this 
composer has been doing with himself for the last 
forty years one would much like to know. He is 
said to be nearly sixty years of age. Yet Europe in 
general, and also, if we mistake not, Germany in 
genéral, beard of him as a composer for the first 
time last year. Because Wagner the younger—Herr 
Siegfried Wagner—has placed himself for purposes 
of study beneath Herr Humperdinck, and because 
this composer, like every composer not musically blind 
or deaf, has undergone the influence and adopted 
some of the methods of Wagner, it has been 
rashly asserted that in his Hdnsel und Gretel he has 
set a children’s story to Wagnerian music. He has, 
of course, done nothing of the kind. The strange 
tale, highly romantic but also slightly ridiculous, 
while he has made it an opera, lent itself almost 
as much to pantomime by simple treatment; and 
simple treatment it has indeed received. The work 
abounds not only in melody, but in rhythmical, 
metrical, easily-to-be-remembered tunes. The tunes, 
however, are presented with a certain distinction of 
treatment and with an orchestral accompaniment 
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which, by its instrumental combinations, its harmo- 
nious passages, and by a sonority bordering on to 
excess, does indeed rival Wagner. 


Tue story of Hiinsel und Gretel is simple almost 
to the point of triviality. The two children named 
in the title of the work wander into a wood, lose 
their way, and finding they must pass the night in 
the forest, sing, before going to sleep, an evening 
hymn. Then there is a grand demonstration of 
angels, from which it appears that the sleeping 
children are under the highest protection. Of this 
they have urgent need, for they are, humanly 
speaking, beneath the power of an old witch, who 
tempts children to her habitation in the middle of 
the wood, and then, in a mysterious oven, bakes 
them until they somehow become converted into 
cake and candy. In the end (by a trick borrowed 
from Punch and Judy) they push the old lady her- 
self into the oven. Her magical power is now at an 
end. She is charred into the semblance of amummy, 
while a number of her child-victims are at the same 
time restored to life. A prayer, followed by a brief 
dance, brings the piece to a conclusion. 


THERE are virtually but two characters in the 
little opera—the two from which it derives its name; 
and these are charmingly played by Miss Marie Elba 
and Miss Jeanne Douste. The Witch, too, who has 
an effective song in the third act, finds a capable 
impersonator in Miss Wither. Another artist who 
does much towards the success of the work is the 
veteran conductor, Signor Arditi, who directs the 
orchestra and the musical performance generally. 
The success of Hiinsel und Gretel proves once more 

what La Cavalleria Rusticana proved so strikingly 
some three or four years ago—that to please the 
public an opera must in the first place, and above 
all, be thoroughly tuneful. 


A FEW months back a stir was made by an influ- 
ential committee concerning the affairs of Christ's 
Hospital, and it was fairly enough demanded that 
the general state of that institution should be made 
public. Since then things have again lapsed into 
silence, broken on December 3 by the publication of a 
statement by the Council of Almoners of the work 
of Christ’s Hospital for the three years 1891-93. 
Though this statement may wear to the general 
public the appearance of giving abundance of infor- 
mation, those who are more deeply interested will 
not fail to notice about it a certain uneasy and 
evasive tone. According to the report, during the 
four years 1800-3 something like £25,621 of stock were 
sold to meet liabilities. It is not, however, stated 
that, owing to the unfortunate purchase of the 
Horsham estate for £53,000, the interest on that sum, 
of nearly £2,000 per annum, has been lost to an 
already seriously reduced income; nor is any mention 
made of the expenses connected with the redraining 
of the Newgate Street site at the close of 1893, the 
cost of which was certainly not less than £5,000, 
But it is when we come to the matter of the Hor- 
sham estate that evasions wear their uneasiest 
appearance. “Mr. Rogers Field was asked on the 
10th November, 1893, to report upon the water 
supply and drainage.” True; but we are not 
blind to the fact that the governors have 
strangely put the cart before the horse, and 
set about investigations a year after, instead of 
@ year before, the purchase. Some of Mr. Rogers 
Field's suggestions are mentioned, but the un- 
favourable side of his report is carefully suppressed. 
Many, not only of the general public, but of those 
more closely connected with the School, have learnt, 
for many reasons (not least among these being what 
looks like a conspiracy of silence among the authori- 
ties) to regard with profound distrust the Horsham 
prospects. 





SHORTLY after the publication of the report the 
building committee finally decided to build the new 
Christ's Hospital on the Horsham estate. No doubt 
it was found impossible to go back from the acquisi- 
tion of the site, and this must put an end to the 
complaints of the public on this score. To render 
the ground as fit as possible it is intended to surface 
drain that part of the estate which will be occupied 
by the buildings, at the cost of about £10 an acre. 
As the funds will not allow of the carrying out of 
the requirements of the scheme as to the number of 
children, the Charity Commissioners will be ap- 
proached, and their leave asked to build for from 500 
to 600 boys in the first instance. The hall and central 
buildings will be erected for the full complement, 
but boarding-houses and class-rooms only as required. 
Meanwhile the preparatory school will necessarily 
be suspended. There can be little doubt that the 
Commissioners will accede to this request, and the 
Blues may expect to be transplanted about the 
year 1900. 


Francis IL, ex-King of Naples— 
better known perhaps a genera- 
tion ago as “ Young Bomba” or 
““Bombolino”—was the last survival of the sham- 
antique Legitimism and quasi-patriarchal monarchy 
reimposed on Continental Europe by the Congress 
of Vienna. He suffered for his father’s sins rather 
than for his own; and probably did not altogether 
regret his relief by Garibaldi from the cares of a 
throne which he was wholly unable to retain.— 
Bishop Atlay was a less conspicuous prelate than 
most of his colleagues, but he had done excellent 
work both as the successor of Dr. Hook in the great 
parish of Leeds and in the diocese of Hereford 
during his twenty-six years’ episcopate.—Mr. J. D. 
Dent, formerly (from 1857 to 1874) M.P. for Scar- 
borough, and one of the soundest of Liberals until 
the new departure of 1886, had been best known of 
late years as Chairman of the North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company.—Miss Frances Buss was one of the 
pioneers of the higher and more systematic educa- 
tion of girls, whose school, originally a “ private 
adventure,” grew into the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls, and served as a model for the 
high schools which are doing so muck for the next 
generation of women. 


OBITUARY. 








THE FLYING THANES. 





ie his Life of Lord George Bentinck, Mr. Disraeli 
drew a graphic picture of the scene in the House 
of Commons on the occasion of the memorable 
division when the great leader of the Tory party, 
Sir Robert Peel, found himself deserted by the 
country gentlemen of England. For the first time 
in the history of Conservatism, those who had been 
looked upon as the backbone of the Conservative 
cause openly opposed their chief. It was the 
beginning of a new era in the history of the country, 
during which old party lines were largely effaced 
and new alliances and divisions formed. Apparently 
we have reached a point at which another and not 
altogether dissimilar departure is at hand. The 
formal enrolment of the Duke of Bedford as a 
member of the Tory party is not in itself a matter 
of much consequence. Personally, indeed, the 
Duke is not a man of any special importance. 
But it is not altogether a small thing when the 
fruit of “the old Russell tree,’ the virtues of 
which were sung by Moore in impassioned verse, 
falls into the hands of those who were the 
traditional enemies of the House. Fifty years 
ago there was still a fair number of the great 
families of England who stood on the side of the 
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people. Their original adhesion to the popular 
cause may possibly not have been altogether dis- 
interested. They may have seen, sooner than many 
of their compeers did, that it was the winning cause, 
and have taken sides accordingly. But at least they 
were loyal through many generations to their party 
and its principles; and down to a very recent period 
they might be counted upon in any moment of 
political crisis to stand by the traditions of their 
families. Everything is changed now. With some 
half-a-dozen notable exceptions all the great families 
have gone from the Liberal side; and, as we know, 
there are now barely two score Peers out of five 
hundred on whose support the present Government 
can rely. The defection of the Duke of Bedford may 
be said to mark the revolt of the last Whig. The 
illustrious house of which the Duke is the head has 
played a distinguished part in English history during 
the past three centuries, and has played it uniformly 
on one side. Now everything is changed; and the 
Russells—with one or two noteworthy exceptions 
among the cadets of the family—have joined the 
anti-popular cause. 

We know how easy it is to turn to ridicule any 
expression of regret that may fall from the lips of 
Liberals as they witness these defections. Foolish 
enthusiasts in the popular cause hail the departure 
from us of each successive peer or millionaire with 
a cry of delight, and are quick to sneer at those 
who do not join in that cry. Itall seems so delight- 
fully simple to these ardent gentlemen. The fewer 
“ moderate”’ men we have on our side the more easily 
will an extreme policy be carried in the party counsels, 
and the more rapid will be the advance towards the 
desired end. This is how they reason. They do not 
seem to see that just as force is never wasted in the 
physical world, so the political influence which is 
transferred from one party to the other is not 
destroyed in the process. For good or for evil, the 
great landowners of England can still wield a vast 
amount of power in their own territory. For good 
or for evil, wealth is still a formidable weapon 
whether it be used by Tories or Liberals. Is ita 
good thing that these forces should be enlisted 
almost exclusively in the service of one political 
party? It seems to us that an unhesitating No is 
the one possible reply to that question. It is ob- 
viously a misfortune to both parties that each should 
have an exclusive social as well as political character. 
If the House of Lords had contained a fair proportion 
of the representatives of both parties; if within its 
walls the balance of power had swayed from side 
to side as it does in the House of Commons, it might 
have been centuries hence before the question of the 
veto of the Peers would have been ripe for discussion. 
If they could have shown with any degree of plausi- 
bility that they were not the representatives of a 
single class or caste, there are many men now engaged 
in attacking them who would have abstained from 
the contest. And similarly, if the Liberal party had 
still been able to show that it had its own fair pro- 
portion, we do not say of peers, but of persons of 
wealth and substance, it would hardly have been 

sible for timid “ moderates ”’ to raise the Socialist 

gey and to fly from us in affright. As it is, the 
further this process of denudation goes, the more 
rapidly it increases. Timid people, and weak people, 
who are naturally inclined to uphold Liberal prin- 
ciples, are desperately afraid of finding themselves 
harnessed to a party of sans culottes; and so the 
retirement from our ranks of each successive land- 
owner or millionaire is a signal for others to follow 
his example. 

We do not believe that this is good, from the 
mere party point of view, for either party. But it is 
not from the party point of view that we are trying 








to regard this particular feature of the political 
situation. After all, it is possible sometimes even 
for the keenest of politicians to recognise the fact 
that there is a national as well as a partisan aspect 
of every question, and, so far as this national side of 
the matter is concerned, it is clear that we suffer 
grievously from what has been called the lateral divi- 
sion in politics. It is a new thing in English history. 
Even in the days of the Commonwealth there were 
old family names, wealth, culture, and territorial 
influence on the side of the people. And it was 
precisely because all classes found a due representa- 
tion in both camps—because no man was necessarily 
a member of any particular class in society merely 
because he happened to be a Cavalier or a Puritan— 
that England passed through that great epoch of 
stress and trial without having to endure the agonies 
of a French Revolution. Every historian will now 
admit that it was “the classes,’ the people of rank, 
wealth, and social distinction, who gained most from 
this wholesome infusion of all grades in society in 
each political party. We will go so far with those 
who are crowing with delight over such an event 
as the final rupture between the Russells and 
the democracy as to admit that, if the Russells 
and their like had never been on the popular 
side ; if, from the days of the Revolution onwards, 
the Liberal party had consisted wholly of the masses, 
we should long ago have advanced far further in the 
direction of democracy than we have yet done. But 
what is the obvious lesson taught by this fact? It 
is that the best interests of those who form, after all, 
a small minority of the nation are most truly served 
when they are able to exert their influence, not in 
one camp, but in both. It cannot be a good thing 
for the dukes and the inferior orders in the Peerage 
that they should have dug this great gulf between 
themselves and the popular party. The thanes are 
flying from us, and, for the moment, it may seem 
that it is we who are the chief sufferers ; but, unless all 
the teachings of history are to be reversed, that is 
hardly likely to be the final verdict upon the matter. 








OUR NAVY. 





[’ is just a year since the agitation on the subject 
of the increase of the Navy was at its height. 
There is no need to remind our readers of the way 
in which the Board of Admiralty was attacked 
twelve months ago by Tory partisans, or of the 
triumphant manner in which Lord Spencer and his 
colleagues emerged from a contest waged by their 
opponents ostensibly in the interests of the country, 
but in reality on behalf of a political faction. As, 
however, there are many evidences of the fact that 
Lord George Hamilton and those who were associated 
with him in the proceedings of last year are still 
hoping to derive some paltry party advantage out of 
the great question of our naval defences, it may be 
well to place the whole facts before our readers, and 
to leave them to judge what reason there is to 
suspect the present Board of Admiralty of anything 
like apathy or inefficiency, and, above all, what right 
Lord George Hamilton and his colleagues on the 
late Board have to constitute themselves their 
accusers. Lord George, it will be remembered, led 
the attack in the House of Commons on the Govern- 
ment last December, and on that occasion he posed 
as the champion of our naval supremacy. His attack 
was defeated; but there were not many persons at 
that time who realised the effrontery of his conduct 
in making it. Tory First Lords and Tory agitators 
in the Press have so long insisted that they, and 
they alone, are the advocates of a strong naval 
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policy, and that every Liberal is at heart anxious to 
betray his country to the enemy, that it would hardly 
be surprising if the public were to take them at their 
word. We propose, therefore, in view of the great 
efforts which have yet to be made to complete our 
system of naval defence, to place some rather striking 
facts bearing upon this ‘subject before our readers. 
Let us see in the first place what were the 
merits of the last Tory Board so fer as its care 
for our naval interests was concerned. Its sole 
positive merit consisted in the addition it made 
to the fleet under the provisions of the Naval 
Defence Act. We are far, indeed, from disparaging 
the importance of that addition. It was at once 
a most important and an absolutely essential re- 
inforcement of our strength at sea. But Lord 
George Hamilton and his colleagues took the worst 
possible mode of remedying our naval deficiencies. 
By the provisions of the Naval Defence Act they 
mortgaged the revenue of the future for the purpose 
of making a temporary addition to the number of 
our fighting ships. Thus it came to pass that 
when the present Board came into office they 
were left to pay a very large sum out of 
current estimates for the ships which Lord 
George Hamilton’s Board had gained so much 
credit for having ordered. This, however, was 
not the worst feature of their shipbuilding 
policy. In order to make a theatrical display for 
their own party advantage, they laid the whole of 
their plans for a long series of years not only before 
the people of England, but before the Governments 
of Europe. What was the natural consequence ? 
Our rivals to whom we had thus most unnecessarily 
shown our hand, forthwith resorted to the very 
obvious trick of “ going one better”’’ in the game. 
We had given them fair warning of what we meant 
todo. We had displayed our cards, and they knew 
exactly what they must do if they wished to out- 
trump us. This huge blunder—the blunder of 
charlatans rather than of statesmen—was the im- 
mediate cause of the alarm felt by all naval experts 
in the summer and autumn of last year. Our rivals 
had put forth an effort equal to our own, and 
as a consequence all that we had done under 
the Naval Defence Act had left us no stronger in 
relation to France and Russia than we were before 
that Act was passed. But this was not the only 
matter in which the naval interests of Great 
Britain were betrayed for the sake of the political 
advantage of the late Government. Lord George 
Hamilton had before him, from the moment when 
he took office as First Lord, a long list of the require- 
ments of the Navy, not for ships, but for works, 
which experts declared to be of even more vital 
importance to our defences than new ironclads and 
cruisers. What did he do with this list of important 
and costly works? He built a dock at Malta; but 
the greater part of the list he left absolutely un- 
touched. You cannot impress the public imagination 
and draw cheers from Jingo meetings in the City by 
declaring your resolve to attend to the needs of our 
dockyards and great naval harbours. What have 
bricks and mortar to do with the maintenance of our 
supremacy at sea? A great deal, in the opinion 
of all experts, but nothing at all in the view of the 
ignorant multitude. So, like a prudent man with 
his eyes fixed on the electorate, Lord George left 
works severely alone, and concentrated his attention 
upon a showy programme of shipbuilding, which 
programme he carried out, as we have seen, in the 
most mischievous manner possible. This is the 
record of Lord George Hamilton as head of the 
British Navy. Do we exaggerate the matter when 
we express our amazement at his effrontery in 
coming forward to denounce his successors for their 








alleged disregard of our position and our requirements 
as a Sea Power? If the naval policy of Great 
Britain had been under the sole direction of Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett between 1886 and 1892, the result 
could hardly have been more disastrous than it was 
in the hands of Lord George Hamilton. 

Let us turn to the other side of the picture— 
to the work that has been accomplished by the 
present Board of Admiralty, and to that which still 
remains to be done. Lord Spencer, when he took 
office, had, as we have seen, to face the evil fiscal 
policy of the vicious Naval Defence Act. The re- 
sources of the country, so far as shipbuilding was 
concerned, were put in pawn for years to come under 
the provisions of that Act. The Liberal Board, in 
order to minimise this evil, devoted its erergies to 
the work of completing and getting out of the way 
the programme of the late Board. Then every igno- 
ramus who has admission to the columns of the Times 
began to denounce Lord Spencer because he was not 
laying down new ships. To-day it is universally 
acknowledged that he acted far more wisely in 1892 
and 1893 in hurrying forward the completion of the 
Naval Defence Act ships than he would have done 
if he had allowed those ships to dawdle on 
the stocks and had laid down others to keep them 
company. But, when once the burden of Mr. 
Goschen’s disastrous plan had been got rid of, the 
Board of Admiralty took the field in earnest. 
Twelve months ago the keels of the three most 
powerful battle-ships in the world were laid down 
at Chatham and Portsmouth respectively, and one 
of these monsters has already been floated out of 
dock. When the Navy Estimates of 1894-95 were 
produced, they were found to be in excess of those 
for the previous year by no less a sum than 
£3,126,000 ; and the greater part of this sum was 
devoted to the construction of seven great battle- 
ships, in addition to the three laid down in the 
previous autumn, of six second-class cruisers, two 
sloops, and forty-two torpedo-boat destroyers— 
vessels unique of their kind. Furthermore, provision 
was made for the addition of 6,700 men to the fleet, 
or nearly 10,000 more than were provided for in the 
last year of Lord George Hamilton’s Board. All this 
struck the popular imaginationvery much as the Naval 
Defence Act programme had done, and the cries of 
the panic-mongers were for the moment stilled. But 
there were certain very important particulars in 
which the policy of Lord Spencer’s Board differed 
from that of the Tory Board. First, the Liberals 
did not propose to pay for their additions to the 
Navy by drawing bills which they left their suc- 
cessors to meet—they resolved honestly to pay as 
they went along ; secondly, they did not show their 
whole hand at once, but expressly declared that 
behind the programme which they had made known 
there was a great undisclosed programme, which 
would be brought out year by year until the whole 
was complete, but to which no foreign Power would 
have access beforehand; thirdly, they tackled the 
great question of works in good earnest. Our 
readers will, we think, be able to appreciate for 
themselves the very substantial difference between a 
policy of this kind and the much-vaunted policy of 
the Hamilton Board. An immense addition is being 
made to the strength of the fleet, and is being paid 
for as it proceeds; but the future shipbuilding, 
though decided upon at the Admiralty, is not dis- 
closed to our rivals, and so we do not arouse that 
fierce spirit of emulation which practically neutralised 
the good effects of the Naval Defence Act. 

It is, however, in the question of works that this 
Board bids fair to differ most materially from the pre- 
ceding Board. Last year the sanction of Parliament 
was obtained by Lord Spencer to the expenditure 
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of no less a sum than £4,862,000 on permanent 
works for the Navy. These were the works which 
Lord George Hamilton ought to have taken in hand, 
and which he utterly neglected. Upon their execu- 
tion, even more than upon the building of ironclads 
or cruisers, depends the maintenance of our naval 
supremacy. They include great extensions to the 
docks at Keyham (Devonport), and Portsmouth ; the 
defence of Portland ; the construction of a dock and 
the completion of the mole at Gibraltar; and 
dredging operations for the purpose of making 
our harbours accessible to our largest iron- 
clads, the importance of which may be esti- 
mated from the fact that they are to cost 
a million sterling. Now there is nothing “sensa- 
tional ’’ about this programme. It is not the kind 
of thing over which the leader-writers wax hysterical, 
and retired Admirals weep for joy. But every expert 
knows that this work is absolutely necessary ; that 
without it our sea power is little more than a delu- 
sion and a snare. And this is the work that Lord 
George Hamilton ought to have arranged for, but 
which it has been left to Lord Spencer to carry 
through Parliament. It does not represent, however, 
all that needs to be done, and that we trust will be 
done before the present Board of Admiralty retires 
from office, for the permanent works. The con- 
version of Gibraltar into a closed harbour secure 
from torpedo attack, and the construction of 
a second dock there, demand very early at- 
tention from the Admiralty. Portland, too, must 
be still further strengthened as a harbour where our 
Channel Squadron can be secure in time of war; and 
the need of a great harbour at Dover, both for mer- 
chant shipping and the Navy, is universally recognised. 
The present Board is clearly in earnest on the subject 
of these permanent works, and it is evident that the 
time is coming when they will have to be undertaken. 
So far as permanent works are concerned, there is no 
reason why the money required for them should not 
be raised by a loan, for this is not a case of building 
ships on credit. But in whatever manner the money 
may be provided, we may trust the present Board of 
Admiralty to persevere in the course it has hitherto 
pursued, and, both in ships and in works, to attend 
to the great interests of our Naval Defence. We 
are sorry to have touched upon the partisan aspect 
of this important question; but we have been com- 
pelled to do so by the conduct of the members and 
friends of the late Board, who, in serene forgetful- 
ness of their own demerits, have had the audacity to 
constitute themselves the censors and assailants of 
their successors. 








LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 





HE country will hear of the hopeless condition in 

which Lord Randolph Churchill has come home 
from abroad with somewhat the same feeling of 
pained sympathy with which the House of Commons 
listened to the first speech he delivered after his 
return from Mashonaland. For Lord Randolph has 
been with some parties in Parliament and the 
country always a tavourite and with all parties a 
highly interesting and more or less sympathetic 
personality. It is true he often outraged 
the proprieties of public life and did what 
he could, especially in his earlier career, 
to lower the tone of politics. But, somehow, one got 
into a habitjof not regarding these escapades quite 
seriously, as belonging to a certain gamin side which 
he was allowed to have to him, and as he developed 
with opportunity and began to display an ability, 
originality, and sincerity which had not been 
suspected, men began to treat his character with 





respect, and to wonder whether he was not destined to 
redeem by the deliberate new impulse which he was 
seeking to give to Tory policy the indiscretions of 
a somewhat too protracted youth. He had gone far 
on the road to greatness before, with his own hand, 
he spoiled his luck, as he would say himself. He 
now appeals to us as one of the most tragic political 
failures of our generation. In his last noteworthy 
address to the electors of Paddington, that for the 
election of 1886, a particularly brutal and vigorous 
document, he spoke of Mr. Gladstone as “ an old man 
ina hurry.” It is asad irony of fate—for of such, 
after all, are “the tears of things ’’—that the young 
man who coined that epithet lies wrecked and 
broken, while the old man still floats serene after 
having enjoyed, since it was hurled at him, seven of 
the most resplendent and potent years of his life. 

In Lord Randolph’s picturesque and meteoric 
career we have certainly one of the most abnormal 
cases in the generally well-regulated phenomena of 
British politics. For a long time everybody, except 
perhaps an ardent member of the mob here and 
there, refused to take his performances as anything 
but a boisterous joke. Even when his little Fourth 
Party was displaying an unrivalled audacity, tenacity, 
and brilliancy throughout the later sessions of 
the Parliament of 1880 he was still laughed at; 
and the country could not believe its eyes when one 
fine morning, after seeing him, as it were, the night 
before dancing and whooping on the benches like a 
schoolboy over the defeat of the Liberal Government 
by the Tory-Parnellite alliance, it saw him suddenly 
installed at the opposite side of the table as a 
Cabinet Minister. His development as a responsible 
statesman was as striking and rapid as it was of 
short duration. After a few months as Secretary 
for India, and a few more in dignified opposition 
on the Front Bench, we beheld him blooming forth 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the 
House of Commons—in the highest place which it is 
possible to occupy in the Representative Chamber, in 
the direct succession, as heir-apparent, to the Premier- 
ship. He was the man of the hour, the hope of 
his party, and whoever saw him standing beside 
the dispatch-box laying down the law of the 
evening, or delivering one of his singularly able 
speeches of that period may have been excused 
for forming the most flattering conclusions as to his 
future. Yet in a few months more he was fallen 
from his place never to mount there again. We 
have no doubt he was sincere in his desire for 
economy in the Civil Service which he made the 
pretext of his resignation. Mr. Gladstone said to a 
friend at the time that he must have been sincere 
because nobody ever won popularity through economy. 
But we have as littledoubtthat his calculation was that 
his resignation would cause his chief to surrender to 
him or else would bring his party to such grief as to 
necessitate his being humbly entreated to come back 
in triumph. Here the young man was “ in a hurry,” 
and he miscalculated. He had not allowed himself 
time enough to grow indispensable, and, with such 
chagrin as the imagination must picture, he saw, 
when his resignation had been accepted, that the 
Government managed to do without him very nicely. 
The statesman whom he once described as the 
Egyptian skeleton at the feast, filled his place 
respectably as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the despised Miss Nancy of the Fourth Party, who 
used to retire in disapproval to the back benches 
when the true guerillas were too rude, Mr, Arthur 
Balfour, displaying all the qualities of a dark 
horse, filled with growing ¢clat his place as heir to 
the party leadership. It was a disappointment from 
which, we fear, poor Lord Randolph never recovered, 
and the remainder of his career was consistent with 
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what went before in at least its sharp and gloomy 
contrast from the splendour from which he had fallen. 

It is probable that when the impartial critic 
by-and-by comes to search for the sources of Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s peculiar influence, one of the 
chief of them will be found to be the very vulgarity 
of public manners with which he has so often been 


reproached. His gross but racy style, with its 
metaphors drawn from the racing stable and the 
Zoological Gardens, went straight to something in the 
taste of the populace which, here as in every country, 
loves plain, rude talk, high colours, and broad and 
peppery sarcasm. It was one way of moving the 
mob, and, coming from a lord, it was by no means 
taken amiss. Mr. Chamberlain could not venture to 
speak of his political opponents as “ crocks”’ and 
“ platers’’ without instantly losing whatever caste 
he aspires to in the eyes of all manner of his 
supporters— from the duchesses to the tin-plate 
workers. But the son of a duke in this compla- 
cent England can afford to s’encanailler. Moreover, 
behind Lord Randolph’s slang and turgid meta- 
phors, there was a real force even of oratory. 
If it is true he borrowed freely from his master, 
Disraeli—as Disraeli did not disdain to borrow from 
M. Thiers, for example—that was not because he had 
not an original invention of his own. He had a 
gift of realising abstractions and lighting up objects 
with images which if often bizarre were often truly il- 
luminative. English domination in India, for instance, 
he once described as a thin sheet of oil on the 
surface which calms an immense and profound 
ocean of humanity, and keeps down its tempests. 
His sarcasm was often irresistible, as in that memor- 
able description of a certain Whig marquis swallow- 
ing like the python at the Zoo the chunks of revo- 
lutionary measures which his Radical keeper chose 
to chuck to him. And who is there who cannot see 
the attraction for the mob in such a style of attack- 
as denouncing Ministers as “these cowards, these 
traitors, these inept and dishonest creatures who call 
themselves Her Majesty’s Ministers?’ This is 
what the big popular meeting likes to hear when, 
after having hissed and groaned with a whole heart 
at the mention of some opponent’s name, it yells in 
savage delight to the tomahawking orator to “give 
it him hot.” Lord Randolph, it must be admitted, 
always gave it him hot; he touched the natural 
man in the Paddington coster, and the lusty 
young barbarian of the Tory back benches. 
Turn over his speeches and you realise it. “A band 
of vagabonds, a menagerie of strange and mis- 
chievous beasts.” One Minister has “the stupidity 
of an ostrich,’ another (Lord Derby) is “the 
political rat who abandons Cabinets when they are 
about to fall.”” Mr. Gladstone is “the baleful 
lunatic,” the “moloch of Midlothian,” who literally 
wades through blood, his hands dripping and stream- 
ing with English blood. We remember a French 
admirer once defending this style by remarking that 
if it was not Parliamentary it was Shakespearian : 
that is how they debate in Coriolanus and Richard IIL. 

But Lord Randolph’s most serious force came 
from the fact that he had a true intuition of the 
needs of his time and a genuine faith in the 
people. “Parliament may be wrong,” he said, 
once, “the newspapers, Society and the Clubs may be 
wrong, and are wrong almost always; but the people 
can never be wrong.”’ He believed in making a 
conservative democracy by giving the democracy 
something to conserve. He was in this more of a 


true statesman than Disraeli, and approached nearer 
to the qualities of Peel. But he was closer still to 
the opportunist Whigs of the last century, and his 
true place would have been in the ranks of the 
Liberal party. 


His eclipse is a real loss to British 











politics, for he has left no one behind him in his 
party of equal ability and equal courage in the 
pursuit of ideas in which he believed. 








THE DREYFUS AFFAIR. 





YAPTAIN DREYFUS has been found guilty, by 

/ the unanimous verdict of his seven judges, of 
the crime of which he was accused, and he has been 
sentenced to the utmost penalty which the French 
law now permits in such cases — namely, public 
degradation in presence of troops and imprison- 
ment for life in a fortress. If it were in time of 
war, he would have been shot or hanged for his 
offence. Before 1848, when the law was modified, 
the penalty was death even in time of peace. This 
episode, the end of which we have by no means 
heard yet, derives an importance more than it 
intrinsically possesses from the bearing it is likely 
to have upon certain tendencies of the time 
in France. It is an episode which is scarcely 
possible in any of its aspects to measure accord- 
ing to English standards. There has been an 
outcry, for example, amongst the French people for 
Dreyfus’s death, which to our ears sounds somewhat 
shocking ; again, the man has been tried with closed 
doors, a still more un-English proceeding. The 
latter circumstance is unfortunate, for there does not 
seem to have been an overwhelming necessity for 
avoiding publicity. The things desired to be kept 
quiet appear to be an open secret in the 
Parisian clubs, and it is probable that publicity 
would have cleared the air of much pestilen- 
tial rumour. Still it must be remembered 
that Captain Dreyfus was a soldier who was being 
tried by court-martial for a military offence, that 
secrecy is one of the privileges of courts-martial, and 
that questions of the gravest State policy were 
involved. There is no reason to suppose that he has 
not had a perfectly fair trial. He was defended by 
the Sir Charles Russell of the French bar, Maitre 
Demange, and he was tried by seven brother officers, 
men of honour and distinction, who for his sake, and 
the sake of their common profession, would have 
been glad to find him innocent, and who arrived at 
the verdict they did with evident distress and pain. 
The fact that the verdict of these seven men was 
unanimous removes all reasonable ground for doubt 
as to the culprit’s guilt. 

That being so, it ought not to be difficult to 
make allowances for French feeling on this subject. 
The offence of which Captain Dreyfus has been con- 
victed is the blackest in the whole category of 
military crime. Holding an important and con- 
fidential position in the War Office, he purloined 
secret documents to sell them to a foreign Power, 
and, as the accusation runs, “had dealings or re- 
lations with that Power or its agents to induce it to 
commit hostilities or to make war against France, 
or to procure it the means thereof.” Amongst the 
documents so disposed of is said to have been one 
which gave the particulars of the latest scheme for 
mobilisation on the Eastern frontier, so that the 
enemy could know beforehand what the dis- 
position of the French army would be the morn- 
ing after the declaration of hostilities; another 
document was said to be a list of names of 
French officers employed on secret service abroad. 
It is necessary for the fortunate Englishman to 
transport himself in imagination into the atmosphere 
of the Continent—where the nations with their huge 
armaments are watching each other in a state of 
incessant tension, and where every man has to bear 
arms and to go out and face the enemies of his 
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country in his proper person should war break out— 
before he can appreciate the feeling which must 
be aroused among a people by treason of this kind. 
It must be taken account of, moreover, in consider- 
ing the outcry that has been raised for Captain 
Dreyfus’s death, that the death penalty exists in the 
French as in other armies, and is often carried out, 
for the offence of striking a superior officer, and that 
there is a certain inequality in the law which permits 
a private soldier to be thus visited with the extreme 
penalty for a comparatively minor offence, while 
allowing an officer guilty of the foulest treason to 
escape it. It was a sense of this inequality which 
inspired the motion which M. Jaurés moved in the 
Chamber on Monday, to abolish the death penalty in 
the case of the former offences. But this considera- 
tion entirely apart, we fancy that honourable men in 
whatever country will have little difficulty in under- 
standing the sentiment which declares that shooting 
is only too good for a man who has been guilty of 
Dreyfus’s crime. 

The truly unfortunate aspect of this affair is the 
influence it seems likely to have on the growth 
of the anti-Semitic spirit in France. For Dreyfus 
was a Jew of the Jews, and of one of those 
families in which the unnational character of the 
race is especially emphasised. One branch of his 
family is in Germany, and when he went to visit 
these relations, as he often did, he sat down at table 
with cousins who wore the uniform of the German 
army. Already the Drumonts and Rocheforts of anti- 
Semitism are in full tongue; and although a liberal 
discount must be taken off their utterances, it would 
be a mistake to minimise too much the effect of the 
appeals, with such a text, addressed to already excited 
passions by these two sinister and powerful person- 
ages of the French press. The anti-Semitic senti- 
ment in France is not so well organised as it is 
elsewhere on the Continent—in Germany, for example, 
or Austria, or in Russia, where the Tsar himself 
has been at its head. There is as yet no anti- 
Semite party in the Chamber as there is in the 
Austrian Reichsrath, where the members expressly 
returned as Anti-Semites number fourteen, and 
where the bulk of the Conservatives, as in Germany, 
are their allies. The movement has no man of the 
calibre of Prince Alois Liechtenstein to act as its 
leader, and it has to depend for its prophets upon 
fanatics like Drumont, malignants like Rochefort, 
and mountebanks like the Marquis de Morés. But 
the movement has, nevertheless, been growing 
distinctly formidable, especially within the few 
— that have rolled by since M. Drumont published 

is first book on the subject, “La France Juive.” 
Panama, with its Reinachs and Artons, has given it 
more exciting matter to feed upon than anti-Semitism 
has received in any other country within the same 
pare There is now a widespread suspicion in 
nce, which the Libre Parole and the Intransigeant 
have been sedulously fostering, and which accounts 
more than anything else for the completely under- 
mined position of the present régime under existing 
circumstances, a suspicion that the politicians of 
the Chamber, and the Ministries that emanate 
from them, are as much the creatures of rings of 
Jewish financiers as they were before the crash of 
Panama. Finally, the body politic in France is more 
inflammable than it is elsewhere. Unless, therefore, 
tendencies that are well in evidence are very mis- 
leading, there is ground at least for uneasiness as 
regards the position of the Jews in France, and that 
uneasiness will not be allayed if the Government is 
unable to check by some means the reckless incite- 
ments which the two most widely circulated news- 
papers in France, next to the Petit Journal, are daily 
addressing to their readers. 





THE FIRST-FRUITS OF PARISH COUNCILS. 





wen G three weeks ago we said it would pro- 
bably be many months before the full effects 
of the rural revolution were known. That, we think, 
is still true, for in spite of the praiseworthy efforts 
of some country newspapers to give the names and 
occupations of the elected councillors in their 
districts, the public is still without information re- 
specting the greater part of the country. Nothing 
short of a Parliamentary return will enable us to 
make anything like a surrey of the results, but with 
the aid of official machinery it ought not to be very 
difficult to take an occupation-census of the new 
councillors, both parish and district, for each Poor- 
law district. The publication of the names would 
be a voluminous affair serving no purpose, but brief 
summaries of the results for the districts, or even 
for the unions, would be no great matter, and ex- 
tremely serviceable. The politics of the councillors 
would, of course, remain a subject of conjecture in a 
Government return, but the main matter, after all, is 
to know their occupations. If we can see at a glance 
how many squires, clergy, “gentlemen,’”’ farmers, 
labourers, or tradesmen have found places on the 
new councils, we shall have a very fair clue to the 
first results of the Act. The Local Government 
Board will, we hope, not consider us exacting if we 
suggest that some member of Parliament should 
move for such a return in the early days of next 
Session. ; 
Meanwhile the Local Government Board has, of its 
own initiative, supplied information upon one of the 
points raised in our last article, namely, the number 
of parishes in which polls have been demanded. These 
were 44 per cent. in the whole country—that is, less 
than half, and, as some may think, a rather dis- 
appointing proportion. But against this we have 
to set an exceedingly vigorous open competition 
for places in almost all the villages of which reports 
have been published. Not infrequently the number 
of candidates appears to have been more than twice 
the number of places to be filled, and those parishes 
in which it was not at least half as many again 
appear to have been a distinct minority. Whatever 
may have been the results of the election, this can 
only be reckoned a most healthy sign of the interest 
taken in the new form of government. The avoidance 
of polls, then, clearly was not due to any lack of 
competition for the honour of serving on the parish 
council. So far as our investigations carry us, it is 
to be ascribed merely to an almost superstitious 
dread of incurring expense, which is in itself a rather 
effective answer to those who supposed that the new 
councils were to inaugurate an era of riotous extra- 
vagance. The parish meeting was, in most cases, 
willing to do anything rather than incur a trifling 
expenditure in taking a poll of the village. In one 
or two cases the villagers acted as a provincial town 
council does in choosing a mayor, and held a pre- 
liminary informal meeting, at which the parish 
council was elected by an improvised ballot, every 
elector binding himself or herself to vote only for 
the successful candidates at the formal meeting on 
the following day. By this means they secured the 
luxury of a ballot, and saved the “ crashing expendi- 
ture” of an official election. In one case we find two 
arties, one led by the vicar, and the other by “his 
oding opponent,” driving a hard bargain at the 
parish meeting concerning the allotment of seats 
and future conduct of business, and finally entering 
the terms as a solemn covenant on the parish minutes. 
In a great many cases the chairman made an open- 
ing statement in which he enlarged upon the great 
costliness of a poll, as well as upon the bitterness, 
strife, and general upheaval it would cause in a 
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peaceful community. So we find that in one village 
three farmers and a tradesman, who avowed that they 
paid the whole of the rates, walked out of the a 
in bigh dudgeon, and left the council to be compose 
entirely of labourers rather than “fine themselves ”’ 
by submitting to a poll. 

But the remarkable divergence in some instances 
between the results on a poll and the results on the 
show of hands suggest that there may have been 
other motives at work besides economy among the 
gentlemen who were so anxious to avoida poll. The 
Times, in one of its special articles, has hinted that 
Welsh labourers and tenant-farmers were restrained 
by a Nonconformist tyranny from showing their true 
attachment to Church candidates at the show of 
hands. We will not enter into that at present, but 
it is at least much more probable that many 
English labourers who would have voted for their 
own candidates at a poll were not willing to incur 
the consequences of voting against their employer and 
his landlord at a parish meeting. Indeed, there are 
some cases on record in which they declined to vote 
at all on the show of hands, and contented them- 
selves with demanding a poll, when others had 
voted. But with the best intentions, the choice 
of a council at the opening meeting is no easy 
matter. To conduct an election of nine councillors 
out of eighteen candidates, when everyone present 
may hold up his hands for any nine, is a task which 
might try the most experienced of chairmen, 
who had a cut-and-dried method of doing 
it. We gather from the reports that the chairmen 
were often quite at sea before the meeting was over, 
and the electors, unless they had taken concerted 
action and agreed upon a ticket beforehand, not less 
so. Some meetings took three, or even four, hours, 
and the results at the best must have been somewhat 


haphazard. One humorous chairman, being called. 


upon to give a casting vote between the two last 
candidates, put both names into a hat and called 
upon a lady-elector to draw one. On the whole, the 
show of hands will probably, as time goes on, be 
better superseded by some simple form of ballot 
which could be applied on the spot at thé parish 
meeting without depriving any candidate who might 
be discontented of his right to demand a more 
formal poll. 

Another leading feature—if we may judge from 
sample districts, which all present it in common—is 
that the clergy have almost no hold of the parish 
councils. It is hardly correct to say that they were 
routed ; the truth is rather that they declined battle, 
withdrawing, in numerous instances, where a poll 
was demanded, or even where the candidates were 
uncomfortably numerous at the parish meeting. 
This caution certainly seems to have been justified 
by the results when they went to election, many of 
them being beaten altogether, and others appearing 
among the last of the elected. The clerical policy 
apparently is to aim at the chairmanship of the 
parish meeting, where the squire or any other leading 
resident does not claim the privilege, and then to 
remain in the background as president of the village 
Court of Appeal. ‘Their traditional position on the 
vestries will enable them to hold this place in many 
villages for some time to come, and, if they are 
liberal and wise, to retain it altogether. The 
labourers have, apparently, been more successful on 
the councils, but not, all at once, so successful as 
some of their friends imagined. Among a thousand 
villages (which are taken from three districts, east, 
west, and midland respectively) we can find not a 
few where they are actually in a majority, but their 
average number is about 23 per cent. of the whole, 
rising to 25 per cent. in the east district. These, 
however, are not exclusively agricultural labourers, 





but include gardeners, cobblers, butchers, and 
blacksmiths, the latter, apparently, still a popular 
race in the villages. The women-candidates have, 
in most cases, fared badly; and if the parish councils 
have been nobbled by any class, it is perhaps by the 
farmers, who in many cases are more than half the 
whole council, and in almost all are well represented. 
There is very little fear, under these circumstances, 
of the direct ratepaying interest being ignored. 

Indeed, what is to be feared is over-economy 
and slow-going. The interest taken in the councils, 
the active discussion and the awakening of life 
which they have caused already, are more than 
the most sanguine had a right to expect, and 
must in time produce momentous results upon 
village life. But the interest is accompanied for 
the moment by a vague fear of expense, which, if 
salutary on one side, may be driven to excess by the 
ascendency of the farmers on some councils and the 
balance of propertied interests upon others. We 
shall look with great interest for the next few 
months to see how many councils take action in 
respect of allotments, and how many avail themselves 
of the adoptive Acts. Lastly, it will be important 
to observe how many of the smaller villages below 
the 300 limit take advantage of their option to have 
a council. In East Anglia a considerable proportion 
of them have already done so, but elsewhere they 
seem to be largely in suspense, urged by their pastors 
and masters to wait and see how their bigger 
neighbours get on, or restrained by a vague fear of 
the supposed expenditure. 








FINANCE, 





HE activity on the Stock Exchange this week has 

taken everyone by surprise. Monday was the 
first day of the last settlement of the year. Then 
for two days the Stock Exchange was closed, and 
the settlement was completed on Thursday and 
Friday. Naturally people predicted that there would 
be as little as possible done; that every one who could 
would get away to the country or the seaside or the 
Continent, and that the banks, preparing for the 
usual requirements of the season would be unwilling 
to lend largely. But, as a matter of fact, Monday 
was one of the most active days in the whole 
year in the South African market. Buying was 
on an extraordinary scale and prices went up 
with a rush. The chief buyers were French and 
German. How far bond fide investors are purchasing 
it is difficult to say. It is well known that certain 
great French and German banks have formed syndi- 
cates for the purpose of purchasing South African 
shares, that the bankers give all the necessary ac- 
commodation to these syndicates, and that the 
members of the syndicates are closely connected 
with the banks, and for the most part are themselves 
wealthy. But whether the buying has been simply 
by those powerful syndicates, or whether investors 
proper have at last been induced to take part, re- 
mains to be seen. All that is certain is that whereas 
English speculators were for the most part inclined 
to sell, anticipating dull times for a week or two, 
the Continental operators came in with such large 
orders that almost every quotation was sent up. In 
the other departments there was not much done, 
although they have been fairly steady. In the Home 
Railway department there was a good deal of buying 
of soma of the Southern stocks. Consols and several 
other first-class securities are well sustained, and the 
international department has likewise been firm ; 
but the American market has been very weak. For 
a long time observers in Europe have foreseen that 
the disorder in the United States currency would 
increase unless Congress could be induced to legislate 
wisely. In the United States itself, however, the 
public appear for some months past to have been 
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quite apathetic; but it now seems clear that alarm 
is growing in the United States as well as in Europe. 
Gold is being withdrawn from the Treasury for 
hoarding as well as for export, and there is much 
apprehension that another crisis may be impending. 
Congress may, of course, act promptly when it meets 
again. Unless it does so the difficulties of the 
Treasury will unquestionably increase. 

The Money Market is exceedingly easy for the 
time of the year. Usually at this season rates rise, 
but there has been very little movement this week. 
Partly this is due, no doubt, to the belief that the 
exports of gold from New York will increase largely 
next month, as the sums to be paid, both in interest 
and dividends, are very large. Partly also it is a 
result of the extraordinary buying of South African 
gold, diamond, and land shares by great French and 
German syndicates. It is predicted that the Conti- 
nental syndicates will have to send gold to London 
to pay for these extraordinary purchases. Even if 
they have not to send gold, they will have to draw 
upon the balances in London held by the great 
Continental banks, and so will make it highly im- 
probable that much gold will be taken from our 
market to the Continent for some time to come. 
At all events, it appears reasonably certain that 
money will continue for many months yet both 
plentiful and cheap. The home trade is fairly 
good, but much improvement in the foreign trade 
can hardly be expected while there is alarm in the 
United States and in Australasia. The silver 
market is quiet. If it be true that China has at 
last decided to send properly accredited representa- 
tives to negotiate terms of peace with Japan, it may 
be hoped that peace will be arranged. Careful 
observers in the City doubt very much whether, 
even if China is in a position to borrow much, and 
even if Japan takes the whole of the indemnity in 
silver, that this will have a great effect upon the silver 
market. Besides, it is not at all certain that Japan 
will take silver. A commission has been appointed 
to consider what would be the best standard of value 
for Japan, and it is at least possible that it may be 
decided to adopt gold. At all events, the prospects 
of the silver market are for the moment so uncertain 
that nobody cares to enter into new risks. 








DIPHTHERIA AND ITS CURE. 





N no instance does the way in which Nature 
mixes the sweet and bitter cup come out more 
glaringly than in the case of the relation between 
education and diphtheria. Proud as we may well 
be of our national system of primary education, our 
pride must have a fall when we learn that it is 
chiefly this educational life which brings physical 
death to thousands of our school children. No fewer 
than three thousand children died last year in London 
alone from diphtheria, and the investigations as to 
the cause of the spread of this dread disease made 
by the medical officers of the Local Government 
Board, and especially by their head, Dr. Thorne 
Thorne, have conclusively proved that none is more 
potent than the massing together of children in our 
elementary schools; for amongst all the diseases 
known to medical science there is none more in- 
fectious than diphtheria, and none so dangerous or 
so fatal to children of school age and under. It is a 
fact no less alarming than true that diphtheria is 
spreading by leaps and bounds; in rural districts its 
ravages are even more serious than in our crowded 
towns, not only in this country, but all over the 
world. In some cases the young children of a village 
have been literally swept away as by the plague; 
and the worst of the matter is not merely that the 
increase in the death-roll from this disease has been, 
and is, so rapid, but that all the precautionary 
measures suggested by the most modern applications 
of sanitary science have failed to stop its deadly 








onward march, whilst medical practice has had to 
acknowledge that, having exhausted all the means— 
good, bad, and indifferent—which have been sug- 
gested forits treatment, the diphtheria poison iseating 
its way into the vitals of the nations to an extent 
which is becoming of the most serious import. Nor 
has the examination of the causes under which this 
disease originates yielded more satisfactory results 
than hag attended its treatment. All we know is 
that it arises in most cases by means of personal 
contact, although it has in many cases been distinctly 
traced to infected milk, a medium which appears 
most favourable for the growth of the poison. But 
why it spreads in otherwise healthy situations, and 
avoids others in which the sanitary conditions are 
apparently less satisfactory, is a matter as yet, as a 
rule, beyond our ken. Certain however it is, that 
it is not only communicable by the slightest touch— 
as by a kiss, for example—from an infected to a 
healthy person, but that the poison may lurk for 
months, or even years, in a dwelling, and cause a re- 
crudescence of the disease after a length of time by 
some unknown accidental awakening of its dormant 
power. 

In the year 1884 the first step was made towards 
a scientific prognosis of this fell disease, for in that 
year Léffler announced the discovery of a peculiar 
microbic organism which he believed to be morpho- 
logically related to diphtheria, or, in other words, to 
be its immediate cause. This discovery, as may well 
be supposed, at once attracted the attention of 
pathologists all the world over, and during the ten 
years which have since elapsed a vast mass of ex- 
perimental evidence has been collected, which, 
although modifying in some particulars Liéffler’s 
original proposition, has, on the whole, strengthened 
the general conclusions at which he arrived, inasmuch 
as at the present moment skilled pathologists have 
no difficulty in determining with certainty, by 
microscopic and bacteriological tests made on a 
minute particle of the material taken from the 
throat of a patient, whether he is suffering from 
diphtheritis properly so-called or from a much less 
serious form of sore throat, which may be, and 
very often is, mistaken for the more dangerous 
complaint by the ordinary medical practitioner. 
This means of diagnosis forms a most import- 
ant step in the scientific treatment of the 
true disease, for it enables the medical man 
at once to separate the less serious cases from the 
great danger of infection by those suffering from 
malignant sore throat; and if science had not done 
more than this for the prevention of the spread of 
diphtheria, it would have done much. But it has 
done a great deal more, for it has been now proved, 
almost to demonstration, that a cure has been found 
for a disease which has hitherto baffled all medical 
skill, and is increasing in so rapid a ratic as to have 
become the one great dread of all sanitary reformers. 
In no branch of the applications of scientific dis- 
covery to the benefit of mankind is there more need 
for constant and discriminating caution than in 
those which concern the treatment of disease. Our 
knowledge of the causes of the ills to which flesh is 
heir is as yet so incomplete, and the phenomena 
with which we have to deal are so complicated, that 
it becomes necessary to meet all assurances that 
specific cures have been effected, ina spirit of the 
most distinct scepticism, at least on the part of 
those who have any scientific feeling, and are 
uninfluenced by all the miraculous cures worked by 
the thousand and one nostrums which are so widely, 
and, it would seem, so successfully, advertised in the 
public press. What such people require is not a 
host of testimonials expressing the saving value 
of “So-and-So’s Syrup,” or “Somebody's Pills,” 
for every kind of ailment, but a statement from a 
recognised scientific authority that the treatment, 
carried out with every precaution, and tested in 
every conceivable way, has proved efficacious in 
arresting, modifying, or diminishing the progress of 
a certain disease; and evidence, moreover, that the 
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cure does not prove perhaps even worse than the 
disease itself by inducing other subsequent serious 
derangements of the system. If it can be shown, 
after careful inquiry, that by any means the death 
rate from diphtheria can be reduced without evil 
effects following, no greater boon will for a long 
time have been conferred upon mankind. Such a 
means, it is believed, we now possess. Found- 
ing his experiments upon the results obtained 
by Pasteur in the case of chicken cholera 
and anthrax, Behring, of Berlin, ascertained 
that the living bacterium of diphtheritis, like the 
microbe of other diseases, yields two distinct 
chemical substances, one of which produces the 
disease, whilst the other acts as an antidote. If the 
first material gains the upper hand, disease, and 
probably death, superveneg; if the latter attains the 
majority, not only is no disease produced, but the 
animal receiving the anti-toxin is thereby preserved 
from attacks of the poison, and if it has incurred the 
disease, its virulence and fatal effects are overcome 
or greatly modified. Such is a brief statement of 
the case for Behring, and the application of this 
principle has been carried out by Behring himself, 
and especially by Roux of the Pasteur Institute. 
Some animals, notably the horse and the goat, are 
apparently unaffected by the diphtheritic toxin. A 
horse can be inoculated with large doses of this 
poison without any visible effect being produced on 
its health. A slight rise of temperature and a slight 
swelling at the point of inoculation occur, but 
these symptoms pass off in a day or two, and the 
animal is perfectly well, so far as anyone can see. 
Still, something is going on within his body, for, 
singular to relate, the serum (or fluid portion) of the 
blood of such a horse possesses powers altogether 
different from that of the non-treated animal. So 
wonderfully anti-toxic can this sernm become, that 
one dose is absolutely a thousand times stronger 
than the diphtheritic toxin. In other words, if a 
certain volume (say one cubic centimetre) of the 
poison is sufficient to kill an animal such as a guinea- 
pig, the one-thousandth part of that volume of the 
anti-toxin from the horse serum will suffice to 
render the fatal dose of poison harmless, and will 
cure the animal which has received that dose. 

But, after all, to use a homely phrase, the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, and the real proof 
of the efficacy or otherwise of the serum antitoxin- 
process must be its action upon the bodies of 
patients suffering from diphtheria properly sv- 
called. Continental pathologists and physicians have 
not been slow to apply this test, and, so far as can 
be learnt, with decided success, both in Germany and 
in France. According to both Behring and Roux, 
the results, as tested both by statistical returns and 
by clinical evidence, are satisfactory, and show that 
the death-rate has thus been very considerably re- 
duced, whilst little or no subsequent mischief can be 
traced to the employment of the serum. In opening 
out so new a field it is scarcely to be expected that 
no difficulties should be met with or no doubts should 
be entertained. But, looking to the enormous im- 
portance of the subject to the coming generation, it 
is surely a matter of simple duty to mankind that 
these experiments shall be continued, so that by 
degrees the truth, and the whole truth, shall be laid 
open. It was with this view that the Council of the 
British Institute of Preventive Medicine in London, 
consisting of men eminent in the various branches 
of medical science, determined, so long ago as last 
August, to commence a careful and complete critical 
examination of the question, so that the British 
public, as well as British men of science, might have 
placed before them evidence for or against the 
presumed cure which could not be gainsaid; and, 
moreover, that if the results were found to bear out 
the conclusion of Continental investigators, a recog- 
nised English source of the pure anti-toxin serum of 
a given strength would be obtainable which would 
at once command the confidence of the medical pro- 
fession and of the public at large. For five months 





this work—laborious, delicate, and even dangerous 
work—has been carried on by the Director of the 
Institute, Dr. Armand Ruffer, under the superintend- 
ence of the Council, and at last, thanks to his 
skill and perseverance, the initial difficulties—of 
the nature and extent of which only those con- 
versant with investigations of this kind can form 
an idea—have been overcome, and on December 
14th last a communication was read before the 
Clinical Society of London by Messrs. Washbourne, 
Goodall, and Card, on a series of 80 cases treated with 
diphtheria anti-toxin at the Eastern Hospital, Homer- 
ton, the material having been prepared and supplied 
to the hospital by the Council of the Institute of 
Preventive Medicine, who desired that this crucial 
test should be made by entirely independent persons, 
in whose hands the question would receive absolutely 
fair and impartial, but strict and scientific treat- 
ment. The evidence brought forward is highly 
interesting. Of 72 cases of genuine diphtheria in 
children under 15 years of age treated in the hos- 
pital, without serum, during 39 days preceding October 
22nd, 1894, 38°8 per cent. died; of 72 cases of the 
genuine disease treated during the 36 days on and 
after October 23rd, but with serwm, only 19°4 per cent. 
died. Hence the reporters say,“ There is thus a marked 
difference in the case-mortality of the cases treated 
with anti-toxin and those not so treated; in fact, the 
one is just half the other. It may, of course, be 
suggested that the 72 serum-treated cases were 
perhaps of an abnormally mild type. But, in the 
opinion of one of us who is most familiar with 
the nature of the cases admitted into the hospital, 
these cases were rather above than below the average 
severity.” These experts, who were, to begin with, 
properly sceptical as to the efficacy of the new treat- 
ment, again express themselves as follows: “ We 
have, from the evidence we have brought before 
you, come to the conclusion that anti-toxin serum is 
a remedy of great value in diphtheria; and to this 
conclusion we have come as much from clinical 
observation as from statistical evidence.” On Friday 
last week an adjourned discussion on this report took 
place at the Clinical Society, and the outcome of this 
was distinctly favourable to the new treatment, 
many competent authorities agreeing in its import- 
ance, and in recognising the public spirit which 
has prompted the Institute of Preventive Medicine 
to take such immediate and successful action 
in the matter. This is, however, only the first 
instalment of results which will shortly be forth- 
coming. The Council of the Institute, of which Sir 
Joseph Lister is the chairman, and to which I have 
the honour to act as treasurer, will be able early 
in January to supply carefully prepared anti-toxin 
serum, of well-authenticated power, in quantity 
sufficient to meet the demand of the whole of 


British practice. No other institution in the kingdom. 


is in a position to do so, simply because it takes at 
least three months to prepare the material. We 
intend to distribute the serum at prime cost, at the 
small price of 1s. 6d. per dose, and we look to the 
nation to support us in this philanthropic endeavour 
to cope with one of the most serious of human 
diseases, an endeavour which is only one small part 
of the work which the Institute has set itself to 
accomplish, but for which a large expenditure is 
needed. Shall we have to appeal in vain toa rich 
and enlightened British public ? 
H. E. Roscoe. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





ATURDA Y.—Two good appointments announced 
this morning: Mr. York Powell as successor to 

Mr. Froude in the Regius Professorship of History at 
Oxford, and Mr. John Shortt as a County Court Judge. 
—A wonderful story in the evening papers last night 
regarding Mr. McEwan’s speech at Edinburgh, to the 
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effect that it was really an utterance of the true 
opinions of the Prime Minister, by whom it had been 
revised and approved before it was delivered by 
Mr. McEwan! If egregious nonsense of this kind 
is to become current once more, the “ London corre- 
spondent ” will soon get back his old reputation. I 
see that the Chronicle, by the way, chides me for not 
expressing my opinion with regard to Mr. McEwan’'s 
Home Rule proposal. I still hold that there can be 
no settlement of the Irish question except with the 
free assent of the Irish people; and any proposal 
which assumes that this assent is not necessary, ap- 
pears to me to be both futile and dangerous. Further, 
I still hold—and I hope in this matter the Chronicle 
agrees with me—that the Liberal party is pledged 
to do its utmost to carry Home Rule for Ireland on 
the lines of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, and that it can only 
be honourably released from that pledge by the 
representatives of the Irish people themselves. There 
is, of course, no shadow of foundation for the story 
of a compact between the Government and the 
Parnellites, based on the release of some of the 
dynamiters. The last compact of that kind was 
arranged between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Parnell, 
and was known at the time as the Maamtrasna 
agreement.—Town still thinning; and among the 
few politicians left in it but little speculation. The 
numbers of the majority on the Address, supposing 
Mr. Balfour moves an amendment challenging the 
production of the Government resolution on the 
House of Lords, are, however, anxiously discussed in 
the clubs. The majority is not likely to be a large one, 
but a majority there will be. 

Sunday.—Lord Randolph Churchill's case is an 
exceedingly sad one, and on all sides one hears regret 
expressed at the collapse of a career that was at one 
time so full of brilliant promise. It was well known 
among his friends that when he went abroad in the 
spring he was in such a state that his return to 
active political life was not to be hoped for. The 
stories in the newspapers yesterday and to-day 
regarding his actual condition are hardly exaggerated, 
and it seems that there must be an early end to his 
political career.—The telegram from San Francisco 
published to-day puts an end to the hopes enter- 
tained of a contradiction of the report of Louis 
Stevenson's death. The very fact that such hopes 
were stoutly clung to here, furnishes the best proof of 
the severity of the blow which his death has inflicted 
upon thousands who never saw him in the flesh. 

Monday.—Another bishopric has fallen to the 
gift of the Prime Minister. Dr. Atlay, the Bishop 
of Hereford, cannot be said to have been a very 
notable prelate. When he went from “the bishops’ 
nursery ” at Leeds, he took with him to Hereford the 
business aptitude which he had displayed in the 
great vicarage, and apparently he made up his 
mind to treat his see as he had formerly treated 
his parish. He was a stay-at-home bishop, working 
continuously in his own diocese, and apparently 
caring nothing for outside fame, or for those public 
matters with which so many of our prelates concern 
themselves. His loss will be keenly felt at Hereford ; 
but it may be safely predicted that his successor 
will be a man of a different type and a larger 
mould.—This sad Christmas Eve, when so many 
homes have been made desolate by sudden 
disaster, receives an additional tinge of gloom— 
in the political world, at all events—by the 
tragical return to England of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, after his vain journey round the world in 
search of health. Itis but eight yéars since he held 
almost the highest post in public life, and when men 
were wondering as to the place he was ultimately to 
hold in the history of his country. With all his 
great and obvious defects, he was a strikingly inde- 
pendent and original politician; and if health had 
been vouchsafed to him, he might yet have rendered 
great services to the nation. But he had not time in 
which to complete the sowing of his political wild 
oats, and he passed out of official life with the 
meteor-like rapidity with which he originally 





entered it. I am glad to heara story that I trust is 
well-founded, to the effect that during his absence 
from England certain investments of his have turned 
out remarkably well, and that he is to-day some thirty 
thousand pounds richer than he was six months ago. 

Tuesday (Christmas Day).—Little to note to-day 
save the fact that a Liberal candidate has been 
brought forward for the Evesham division, 
where a very severe contest may now be antici- 
pated. As the district is within Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s sphere of influence, that gentleman will, un- 
questionably, interest himself in the struggle, and, 
in his present temper, he will probably make things 
almost as unpleasant for his friends as for his 
opponents. His latest utterance on the subject of 
the Prime Minister appears in the papers this 
morning, and it is another striking illustration of 
the coarse fibre and social deficiencies which are 
among his distinguishing qualities. 

Wednesday.— The Débats, writing on England 
and France, gives us one of those wholesome articles 
which from time to time redeem the character of the 
Parisian press. The Débats points to Egypt as the 
sole real cause of quarrel between the two countries, 
and, after pointing out that England cannot be 
expected to allow any other country to take her 
place on the banks of the Nile, urges upon both 
Frenchmen and Englishmen the necessity of coming 
to some good understanding. The necessity is 
all the greater now, it declares, because Russia, 
as a condition of her good will towards both countries, 
requires them to be friends. Every line of this 
article deserves to be printed in letters of gold. Our 
occupation of Egypt, and the position it has entailed 
upon us, are the greatest misfortunes that have 
befallen this country during the present reign. The 
blundering of a divided Cabinet, and the blustering 
of the Jingo party, led us into this Serbonian bog. 
Being in, we cannot extricate ourselves immediately ; 
but there is an honest desire among our statesmen 
to put an end to the situation. The misfortune is 
that they cannot do so whilst French public opinion 
and French intrigues are directed against us. If 
only the advice of the Débats would be accepted 
by our neighbours, we would be within measurable 
distance of the solution of the only question which 
is dangerous to our peace.—The Canadian copyright 
question is the theme of a letter from Canada in the 
Times this morning. This is a very ugly and threaten- 
ing business. No doubt the untimely death of Sir 
John Thompson has, for a moment, suspended the 
consideration of the question. The Canadians think 
that an attempt is being made to limit their right of 
self-control. They do not seem to see that the only 
limitation which England desires to impose upon 
them is that which is embodied in the Ten Command- 
ments. From what I hear, I fancy that the Colonial 
Office is inclined to favour the Canadian view of the 
matter; and in that case we may expect a loud 
and natural outcry from those whose property the 
Canadian Government claims the right to appropriate 
without offering them any real compensation. 

Thursday.—The distressing news of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s condition is the chief subject of 
conversation everywhere. It is a wholesome trait 
in the national character that nearly all party 
asperities disappear when a man who has played a 
leading part in public life falls a victim to the fate 
that has now overtaken the erstwhile leader of the 
House of Commons. Lord Randolph was always 
a fighter, and many of his battles were waged in 
a way of which nobody, to whatever party he 
might belong, could approve. But this is for- 
gotten now, in presence of the solemn fact of a 
premature death.—Mr. McEwan, who is back in 
town after his recent experiences at Edinburgh, seems 
to be a little puzzled by the fact that the portion of 
his speech which has attracted most attention is 
not his emphatic declaration in favour of a strong 
Second Chamber, but his passing reference to Home 
Rule. That reference was certainly not meant to 
cover any deep-laid design for abandoning the Irish 
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party. Nobody knows better than Mr. McEwan 
does that this is impossible. All that he wished to 
do was to discuss the question of Home Rule from 
an independent but not unfriendly standpoint, and 
he never pretended for a moment to speak for any- 
one but himself. The case is different with regard 
to his remarks on the House of Lords. Here he 
claims, rightly or wrongly, to be the spokesman of 
a large number of Liberals who are seriously alarmed 
by what they regard as the coquetting of a section of 
their party with Socialist ideas. It will be long before 
the full mischief that has been done by the thoughtless 
preaching of impossible doctrines is fully revealed. 

Friday.—The death of the ex-King of the Two 
Sicilies—-who is mistaken, I see, by some journalists 
for his father, “ Bomba”—recalls a state of European 
history that seems now almost as far off as the 
Middle Ages. Yet one need not be very far advanced 
in years in order to have personal memories as- 
sociated with all the men who were the notable 
figures in the struggle of the Italians for national 
unity. Garibaldi, Mazzini, Poerio, Felice Orsini—I 
have seen them all, corresponded with all, and talked 
with most. But they, together with Cavour, Ricasoli, 
d’Azeglio, Victor Emmanuel, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and Ferdinand, who died but yesterday, 
belong to an epoch which seems more remote even 
than that of Napoleon Bonaparte. One was young 
indeed in the days when Garibaldi was making his 
wonderful progress through the Two Sicilies, but it 
is easy to recall the thrill of enthusiasm that coursed 
through our hearts as we read that marvellous story 
in our newspapers. And now, surely by a dramatic 
coincidence, the exiled King has passed away at a 
moment when it seems not impossible that the 
dynasty which succeeded his may also be on the 
brink of ruin. People are recalling to-day Mazzini's 
prophecy regarding Crispi, and wondering if it is 
not on the point of being fulfilled. So runs the 
world away. 








THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 





[’ says much for the imaginative faculty in man, 
I. that he sets such store on the arrival of the New 
Year. He welcomes it with bells, with. fantastic 
customs touching the complexion of the first comer 
over the threshold after the clock has struck the last 
pulsation out of the year that is dead. The New 
Year might be the herald of sure fortune, of that 
stroke of luck which is habitually overdue. Indeed, 
there might never have been a New Year till now, 
losing the gloss of novelty so soon, and sinking into 
the decay of disappointed expectation long before 
its sum of moons is made up. This happy New Year 
which will be with us in a few hours, which comes 
crowned with the largesse of good wishes we scatter 
amongst our fellows—all prodigal optimists like our- 
selves—this New Year is unconscious of the stolid 
indifference, nay, the contumely, and even the execra- 
tion with which many of us are about to dismiss 
his predecessor. He has yet to learn the ingratitude 
of man, the curses that we heap on promises un- 
fulfilled, y ledges of our own fond imagining, the bitter 
eagerness of multitudes yearning to compass his end, 
and their indecent exultation when the leaves begin 
to fall, and he has only a few more weeks to live. 

I was thus far with my exemplary meditations 
when I became aware of. two strangers communing 
at the other end of the room. We were in the club 
library, usually a tenantless apartment, for the 
tastes of the members do not race breathlessly after 
literature. I was the more surprised by this par- 
ticular incursion because I had never set eyes on 
either of the twain before. One was an elderly 
gentleman, of extremely spruce appearance, to which 
he evidently devoted an extravagant amount of his 
spare time. He had white hair, very carefully 
brushed on that part of the acclivity where it grew 
somewhat thin. There was a glossiness about his 
costume highly suggestive of foppery; and he sat 





upright in his easy-chair, with an assurance of vigour 
which owed more, I suspected, to deliberate art than 
to the bounty of Nature. His companion, whom he 
regarded with a slightly quizzical air, was a youth 
without even a touch of down on a most ingenuous 
face. He blushed a good deal, and appeared to be 
in a position of some embarrassment. 

“T understand perfectly,” said the old gentleman, 
in a slow, drawling tone; “though I must say you 
are a little impatient, and this visit is most unusual 
in our family.” 

“TI know it is a sad breach of etiquette,” said the 
young map, hurriedly. “It is very good of you to 
see me at all. I had no right to expect it; but I 
could not resist the temptation to—to——” 

“To interview me before stepping into my shoes,” 
suggested the other, contemplating his tight boots 
with complacency. ‘“ Well, I suppose it is natural. 
Curiosity in these days is the beginning and the 
end of wisdom. And, of course, you want to know 
what I am going to leave you. There—don’t look 
so shamefaced, my boy! But, upon my word, you 
are a forward youngster! Why, in law, you are 
not even an infant. Bless my soul, sir, you are not 
born—the bells haven't rung you in! ‘Ring out the 
false, ring in the true!’ That's the pleasant way 
in which the poets speak of our family. I am the 
false, and you are the true; and yet you come here 
and ask me to teach you—to put you up to a thing 
or two! Whata satire on philosophy!” Here the 
old gentleman slapped his companion on the back, 
and seemed mightily pleased with himself. 

“ But, sir, to say you are ‘the false’ is a disgrace- 
ful libel,” said the young man, his face flushing with 
indignation. 

“So it is, my boy, soitis. But, to let you intoa 
secret, some of our progenitors were not altogether a 
credit to the stock. In a family as old as ours there 
must have been a few black sheep. Now, I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that Iam popular. Indeed, if 
our affairs were not managed on the hereditary prin- 
ciple, I believe the democracy would have elected me.” 

* And why should you go, sir?” asked the boy. 
“ You are splendidly hale.” 

“Hale! I should think so!” exclaimed the elder, 
rising quickly. The next moment he clapped his 
hand to his back, and fell into his chair with a 
groan. “Just a twinge of that confounded sciatica 
—it always catches me in this moist weather. What 
a climate! Only fit for frogs! ... But, as I was 
saying, I pride myself on my popularity. Of course, 
I have enemies. What virtuous character has not? 
You can’t have my age and responsibilities without in- 
curring a little odium amongst the unthinking. Some 
people say I am the hardest Year they have known; 
others that they have seen more crime and discontent 
in my time than in any they can remember. Don’t be 
surprised if they blame me for the floods when I am 
gone. You have no idea what pleasure the morbid 
will take in reciting the names of distinguished per- 
sons who have died in my twelve months of office.” 

“But will there be nothing else?” inquired his 
companion, in a tone of uneasiness. 

“Ob, they'll give you a regular procession of 
skeletons. That is part of the ceremony of your 
installation. I have not forgotten the bones that 
rattled in my honour when I began. But, my dear 
boy, you must not mind that. And, above all, 
beware of flattery. Now, I have no doubt whatever 
that I am the most popular Year of the whole 
Eighteen Hundred and Ninety-Four, but you will 
have sycophants who will tell you that till your 
approach they never knew what joy was. The way 
the world goes mad over a New Year is simply 
amazing to any rational mind.” 

“ Did it go mad over you?” 

“Well, well, as I have told you, I am an excep- 
tional Year altogether. That is awkward for you, 
my boy; for when the world thinks of me, after a 
sufficient taste of your quality, it will make odious 
comparisons. But that's its little way. Don’t let it 
dash your spirits or make you cynical.” ; 
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The young man gazed at his senior for a moment, 
and then rose with a new look of confidence and 
determination. 

* You selfish old fossil!’ he said in a cold, clear 
voice. “I come here much ashamed of myself for 
intruding on your last hours. But I cherished the 
hope that even in your decrepitude—which you have 
signally failed to disguise—you would have a gener- 
ous thought for your successor, and a desire to cheer 
him in the duties which he must take from your 
palsied hands. Instead of that, what dol find? A 
mean attempt to poison my mind, to destroy my 
faith in humanity, while you exalt your own miser- 
able reputation, which is already crumbling before 
the criticism-———” 

“How dare you!” cried the old gentleman. 
“Keep your ridiculous rhetoric for Hyde Park! 
There will be more than enough revolutionary rub- 
bish there in your time, I dare swear. You are 
drunk with your own importance, sir! You have 
no respect for age. Ring out the knight, ring in the 
churl!” 

“Really, gentlemen,” I said, “this is a most 
unseemly squabble. Permit me, as one who has the 
deepest respect for you both, and who bappened to 
be pondering this very subject when your interesting 
conversation began, to play the part of peacemaker. 
Personally I consider you, revered sir, as excellent a 
Year as any of those with whom I have had the 
honour of acquaintance. But the impatient optimism 
of mankind is always looking for something better, 
and this excellent young man will be hailed with an 
acclamation of which I have no doubt he will prove 
himself wholly worthy. When you are both gone, 
we may be the poorer for the loss of some illusions, 
and the irony which is the salt of life may have a 
keener savour. But other years will bring new 
illusions, new comedy, new magic for the endless 
childhood of the world’s imagination! The wand of 
fantasy is not buried on a mountain-top in Samoa, 
and romance will be as real to us hereafter as your 
presence-——”’ 

But here I perceived that the congregation had 
melted away. 








THE DRAMA. 





“Dick WHITTINGTON” AT DruRY LANE.—“* LES 
36 SITUATIONS.” 


A FTER sitting for over four hours and a half 
“under”—if that word would not be in- 
decorous—Mr. Dan Leno and Mr. Herbert Campbell, 
I find it rather difficult to make any coherent 
observations on the Drury Lane pantomime. It 
seems enough for honour, after one of these Boxing- 
Night experiences, to say, like the Abbé Siéyés, 
“j'ai vécu.” Two things—and only two—emerge 
distinctly from the welter of my impressions of 
Dick Whittington: one is an arrangement of Mas- 
cagni’s “ Intermezzo” as a jig (if it is not a horn- 
pipe), the other is a tenor serenade (if it is not an 
aubade), sung by a Mr. Percy Mordy. The rest, I 
think, must have been all Mr. Dan Leno and Mr. 
Herbert Campbell; one of them—I forget which— 
was in petticoats, and sang a ballad about the 
“Umpire Promenard” (rhymed to “artful card”), 
which gave me almost as much rapture as a visit to 
the dentist; the other was understood to be in 
a perpetual condition of having “got ’em again,” 
whatever “’em” are. Also, I have a confused 
recollection of seeing Sir Augustus Harris bowing 
very solemnly at the wing; he was in the midst of a 
feast of lanterns at Pekin, which seemed a queer 
predicament for a whole, smooth, and rotund gentle- 
man in evening dress. To herald his appearance, 
both bands—for there was one on the stage as well 
as one in the orchestra—struck up what, I fancy, 
were entirely different tunes ; they were certainly in 
different tempi, a novel and thrilling effect. I am 








not sure that Sir Augustus did not make a second 
appearance, this time in the midst of the Lord 
Mayor’s Show; there, at any rate, he was in place, 
for is he not a Sheriff, or Lord Mayor, or something 
civic, himself? In this procession there were several 
bands on the stage, and my head is still aching. All 
this, of course, is only another way of saying that 
“Sir Augustus Harris has surpassed himself.” You 
know what that means. You have heard it every 
Christmas for years past. There is nothing more to 
be said. 

“Les Trente-six Situations Dramatiques,” by M. 
Georges Polti (Paris: Mercure de France Office), is 
one of those books which are profitable to read, not 
so much for themselves, but because, as a more 
famous countryman of M. Polti’s said of something 
else, they “donnent furieusement a penser.” Its 
title suggests a cabalistic or mystical use of numbers. 
The Thirty-six Dramatic Situations! One thinks 
immediately of the Three Graces, the Seven Deadly 
Sins, the Nine Muses, the Forty Thieves. But M. 
Polti hastens to reassure us. He offers us nothing 
magical in the number thirty-six. Itis only a rough 
approximation to the total of radical situations in 
drama, he says; there may be a few more or a few 
less. But that is rather cold comfort. For if 
the number of such situations be not virtually 
without limit, if it be exhausted with thirty- 
something, the outlook for our poor drama, 
already dismal enough, is pitiable indeed. For- 
tunately M. Polti has not arrived at his number 
by any method of scientific induction—fortunately, 
because in the contrary case we should have to give 
in at once. As it is, we are permitted to hope that 
he is mistaken; for he seems to have hit on his 
number by a mere fluke. He has been reading 
Goethe's “ Conversations with Eckermann,” and has 
fallen a victim to this passage :—“ Gozzi maintained 
that there cannot be more than thirty-six dramatic 
situations. Schiller was at infinite pains to find 
more; but he could not find even so many as Gozzi.” 
The best refutation of this is to shrug one’s shoulders, 
and to hold the authority of your Gozzis and your 
Schillers in such matters as a thing of naught. Who 
was the sage who said that there were only forty 
good stories in the world, thirty-nine of which could 
not be told before ladies? Theories of this kind 
belong to the region of amusement, not of instruc- 
tion; if M. Polti had had a sense of humour, he 
would have perceived that. 

But then he would not have given us the present 
book—which would have been a pity. Useless though 
it is in its main purpose, being mere empiricism mas- 
querading as science, like many other useless things 
it has useful by-products. It collates the most 
unlikely dramatic themes, and shows us their per- 
manence through the ages. Example: Situation V. 
(“ Traqué”), sub-section C, “ Héros en lutte contre 
une puissance,” yields us a rich cluster of plays round 
a single stalk: the Prometheus Bound of Aischylus, 
the Laocoon of Sophocles, the Alexanders of Racine 
and Metastasic, Goetz von Berlichingen, two plays 
of Manzoni, part of Troilus and Cressida, the 
Nibelungen tetralogy, Richepin’s Nana Sahib, and 
Ibsen’s Enemy of the People. Ouf! you say, 
and small blame to you, wondering whether M. 
Polti’s knowledge is really so encyclopedic as he 
pretends ; but the discovery of similarities in things 
ostensibly dissimilar is never waste of time, and to 
trace Terence’s Adelphi in Mr. Grundy’s Pair of 
Spectacles, or the germ of Mr. Pinero’s In Chancery 
in the (Edipus Tyrannus, is at least as good fun on 
winter evenings as Lotto or Parlour Croquet. It is, 
indeed, as a repertory of games that I like to regard 
books like M. Polti’s— statistics in the region of 
fantasy, the mock-arithmetic of sesthetics—as when, 
for instance, he shows that the total number of 
possible “ surprises” in drama (he means, apparently, 
both the Aristotelian “ peripeteia” and “ discovery ”) 
is exactly 1,332. He does not state clearly the 
stages of the process by which he gets this product ; 
but I think I can guess them. A “surprise” 
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involves transition from a state of “calm” to a 
dramatic “ situation” (why not say from a position 
of stable to one of unstable equilibrium?). This 
gives 36. The converse (from “situation” to 
“calm”) gives another 36. There remains the 
transition from one situation to another; this (in 
mathematical language, the number of permutations 
of 36 things 2 together) gives the product of 36 
by 35. Total, 37 times 36, or 1,332, QE.D. This is 
the game arithmetical. Or you may try the game 
geometrical; defining (with M. Polti) a “ dramatic 
situation” as the outcome of a struggle between 
efforts in two principal directions, and remembering 
(from your elementary books of mechanics) that equi- 
librium can only be restored by the introduction of 
a third force. This (if you like) connects our old 
friend the “triangle of forces” with those three 
great stages in the history of the Greek theatre, the 
introduction of the first actor by Thespis, the second 
by Hschylus, and the third by Sophocles. But 
while you have been engaged in these speculations 
by way of a joke, you will find that M. Polti has 
been propounding them with owlish solemnity—and 
that should be for you only one joke the more. A 
more serious use for M. Polti’s book would be to 
examine which of the type-situations are most com- 
monly used in this or that epoch, which are neglected, 
and why. Or you might take any particular drama- 
tist, and see how few are the notes, so to speak, 
he sounds out of the whole keyboard. There is 
Victor Hugo, for instance, whom M. Polti shows to 
have confined himself wholly to one situation, No. 
XIX., “Tuer un des siens inconnu”—and you may 
observe, in passing, that in the whole range of the 
Shakesperian theatre not once is this situation 
employed. This, then, is the sort of profit—profit of 
amusement or of information—to be got out of M. 
Polti’s book. The odd thing is that this honest 
gentleman actually supposes himself to have pro- 
duced a manual for playwrights, a sort of lucky-bag 
into which they have only to dip to fish out a new 
play. One might as reasonably expect to write prose 
like Newman's, from the mere knowledge that there 
are so many thousand words in the English diction- 
ary, or to produce another “ Moonlight” Sonata on 
the strength of the statement that there are so many 
hundred vibrations per minute in the musical note 
C sharp. A. B. W. 








ARMENIA AND BULGARIA, 





CONSTANTINOPLE, December 21, 1894. 
T is not pleasant to think, just now at Christmas 
time, of the condition of our fellow-Christians in 
Turkey. In one sense it may be true that the 
Armenians are not suffering from religious persecu- 
tion—that is, the Sultan claims to be acting on 
political and not religious grounds. But all the 
same the Armenians are imprisoned, plundered, and 
massacred simply because they are Christians, and 
the policy of Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid for years has 
been to curtail the rights of all Christians as 
far as possible. In Asia Minor he has found an 
excuse for his action in the efforts made by 
certain revolutionary committees to stir up 
the Armenians to assert their rights. As I have 
often said, I have no sympathy with these com- 
mittees or their work, They have done nothing but 
evil. The Sultan was justified in putting down such 
a movement, and hanging the agents of these com- 
mittees if he could catch them; but he has done 
much more than this. The presence of these few 
revolutionists in the country has been made the 
excuse for the imprisonmentof many thousandsof per- 
fectly innocent men, the plunder of tens of thousands, 
the ruin of business, the refusal of ordinary justice, 
the constant harrying of the whole Armenian 
population. 
It must be remembered, too, that the oppression of 
Armenians—especially in Armenia—existed long 





years before the formation of these committees, and 
that it was this, taken together with the failure of 
Europe to regard their sufferings, which led to their 
organisation. Had there been any reasonable hope 
of a successful uprising of the Armenians, the 
formation of such committees would have been fully 
justified. It must be acknowledged that the Arme- 
nians are not suffering because they are rebels, but 
simply because they are Christians, and it is the 
policy of the Sultan to destroy the power of the 
Christians in his empire. When he came to the 
throne he had no more peace-loving and loyal 
subjects than the Armenians. It is not pleasant to 
think, at Christmas time, that it was for this that 
England sent her fleet to Constantinople and forced 
Russia into the Congress of Berlin. It seems that it 
might have been better if Sir Henry Layard had 
never gone down on his knees to beg the Sultan not 
to run away to Broussa when the Russians reached 
San Stefano. 

England is certainly responsible in some degree 
for the present state of things in Turkey, and this 
is, no doubt, the reason why the feeling there is so 
strong. It is curious that here, and even in Vienna, 
there is an impression that this sudden outburst of 
sympathy for the Armenians is not genuine or 
honest, but that it has been gotten up artificially to 
cover some deep design for the aggrandisement of 
England. The people of England are in earnest— 
there is no doubt about that—and more unanimous 
in their condemnation of Turkey than they were at 
the time of the Bulgarian massacres. But it is not 
as easy as it was then to see what can be done. 
Then the Great Powers were united. Now they 
are divided into hostile camps, and England stands 
alone. The thing most to be desired would be 
a joint intervention of all the Powers. Next to 
that an understanding between England and Russia 
for common action with the tacit approval of the 
other Powers. if neither of these things be possible, 
England has a perfect right to act alone and bring 
such pressure as she thinks best upon the Sultan. If 
she made definite and reasonable demands for the 
security of Armenia, she would have the sympathy, 
if not the active co-operation, of the other Powers. 
As to the means of bringing the Sultan to terms, 
there are many vulnerable points in Turkey. A 
word from England would bring about a revolution 
in Crete, in Macedonia, or in Arabia ; and it would not 
be difficult to make one in Constantinople — less 
difficult than it was in the time of Abd-ul-Aziz. 

United action, however, is far more to be desired, 
even if it be less radical than it ought to be. There 
is some reason to believe that England and Russia 
may act together. They have so acted in regard to 
the Sassoun investigation, and France has acted with 
them. Whatever England may do, however—whether 
she acts alone or with Russia—she must face the 
possibility of the ultimate occupation of Armenia by 
Russian troops. She cannot act at the same time 
with Turkey and against Turkey, and except in 
active alliance with Turkey she cannot possibly keep 
Russia out of Armenia, if that Power wishes to go 
there. I hope she does not, for I should be glad to seea 
free chance given to the Armenians to make what 
they can of themselves. But if she does, there is 
no help for it—for public opinion in England will 
not tolerate any alliance with Turkey which involves 
the extermination of the Armenians. This being 
the case, there is no reason why England and Russia 
should not come to terms on this question and act 
together. 

Thus far the arrangements for the Sassoun 
investigation are not at all satisfactory. It is not 
the Consuls at Erzeroum who are to go with the 
Turkish Commission, but their dragomans, and they 
are not to take an active part in the investigation. 
There is little hope of getting at the truth in this 
way. And the Sultan now objects to the sending of 
Mr. Jewett, the American Consul, to make an in- 
dependent investigation. Curiously enough, Presi- 
dent Cleveland insists upon sending him, so there is 
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a deadlock on the question. The Sultan seems to 
have recovered from his first alarm, and is now 
more obstinate than ever. He has hardened his 
heart like Pharaoh, and it may take nine more 
plagues to move him. 

The news from Bulgaria is alarming. The present 
state of things does not appear to have resulted from 
any action on the part of Russia, but simply from 
the desire of Prince Ferdinand to secure recognition. 
The Stoiloff Ministry was not Russophile, but in 
common with the Prince believed that it was possible 
to conciliate the Czar and restore friendly relations 
with Russia. It has consequently followed his lead 
in adopting measures which it belieyed would lead 
to this result. It formed a coalition with the old 
Russophiles of Eastern Roumelia, and gave them a 
majority in the Chamber. It admitted a man to the 
Ministry who was concerned in the murder of Dr. 
Vulcovitch at Constantinople. It permitted the 
return of rebels, traitors, and assassins, and was 
about to amnesty even the officers who kidnapped 
Prince Alexander and organised the revolt at Rust- 
chuk. It permitted the 50,000 Macedonians in the 
country to hold meetings for the avowed purpose of 
embroiling Bulgaria with Turkey. And it seems to 
have approved the humiliating advances made by 
Prince Ferdinand at St. Petersburg. 

The fatal error in all this movement has been the 
ignoring of the fact that Russia objects not so much 
to Prince Ferdinand as to an independent Bulgaria ; 
that she will accept nothing but abject submission, 
which will give her full control of the army and the 
foreign relations of the country. The result of the 
policy of the Prince and his Ministry is that Russia 
has granted nothing, that the Russophiles are in 
favour, the army is discontented, and the country is 
full of distrust and alarm, while M. Stambouloff is 
daily gaining in influence. Now the Ministry has 
resigned, and M. Radoslavoff, who has the one good 
quality of being an anti-Russian, has been called to 
form a new Ministry. But he can do nothing 
unless he dissolves the Chamber so lately chosen 
and appeals again to the nation. This will produce 
intense excitement, and is not unlikely to lead to the 
murder or overthrow of the Prince. The assassins 
are already on hand, having been recalled to con- 
ciliate Russia. M. Stambouloff is the only man who 
can bring the country back to where it was when he 
was dismissed, but it is hard to see how he and the 
Prince can ever again work together, and it is some- 
what doubtful whether the country has yet recovered 
from the indignation which it felt against his arbi- 
trary system of government. All really depends 
upon the army, and we may see a military Cabinet, 
or possibly a military Dictator. There has certainly 
been no such serious crisis in Bulgaria since the 
arrival of Prince Ferdinand. The breakdown of the 
Stoiloff Ministry is all the more to be regretted, as, 
apart from this pro-Russian policy, its spirit was 
liberal, and its plans of reform were adapted to the 
pressing wants of the country. 








SOME CORNISH SUPERSTITIONS. 





HE School Board has long had its heavy hand 
upon Cornwall: arousing in the masses an 
unwholesome dread of vulgarity which is recognised 
in the use of such words as “ convenience ” (a local 
version of conveyance) instead of cab, or ‘bus, or 
waggonette. Much that was characteristic has 
already disappeared; but the superstitions of a 
people are not to be eradicated in a single generation, 
and one can hardly imagine a Cornishman appearing 
at a dinner of the facetious gentlemen who form the 
Thirteen Club. 

Only a week or two ago a lady who was 
accustomed to do a deal of visiting among the poor, 
went to a house in the very midst of the busiest 
town in the county. There was trouble there: a 
child had died but a day or two previously, and 








another lay ill. As she reached the door a cat went 
past her into the house, and the lady noticed that a 
big piece of black cashmere had been tied around 
its neck. Entering, she inquired the reason of this. 
“ Aw,” said the woman, “I put that there as soon as 
the child was gone. The neighbours told me the cat 
would begin to waste away, and then die, if I didn’ 
do it; and I couldn’ afford to lose she.” This is 
particularly interesting inasmuch as it throws some 
light upon the “ reasons” inspiring one or two other 
curious customs of the samé kind. Everywhere it is 
customary to tell the bees when there is death in the 
house; but in Cornwall it is sometimes deemed 
necessary to hang bits of crape upon the hives. 
Sometimes bird-fanciers decorate the cages of their 
canaries in the same way under the same circum- 
stances ; while Mr. Borlase speaks of the same custom 
in connection with the window-plants which abound 
in Cornish cottages. The three instances seem to 
suggest that in certain cases the wearing of mourn- 
ing for the dead may have been not altogether 
(perhaps not at all) a token of grief, but rather a sort 
of reminder to the Angel of Death that he had 
smitten once, and, in common fairness, should go 
elsewhere to smite again. 

Encore de choses gaies! To this day it is a sure 
sign that a sick man is close upon death if you see 
the window of his room opened. This is done to 
give his escaping soul an easy access to the skies. 
For it would seem that to these people the soul is 
altogether a material thing. A little while ago 
someone lay seriously ill in a big house which (again) 
stood in the centre of a busy town. There came a 
day when his case was critical, and the doctors hardly 
left the house. And then it was that the cook, a 
curiously excellent example of Board School culture, 
was found in her kitchen with the door securely 
locked upon theinside. She could scarcely be induced 
to open the door; when she had done so, a rigid 
cross-examination revealed the fact that she had 
made up her mind that the patient was on the point 
of dying, and had shut the door to keep the ghost 
out. It was pointed out to her that even if there 
had been reason to believe that this particular ghost 
would be dreadful, the shutting of a door would be 
but small protection. But people don’t think when 
their superstitions are aroused. 

Some of the old customs as they now exist 
would appear to be but shadows of their former 
selves. For instance, the wells to which people used 
to resort for the cure of divers diseases are still 
visited, and, if one may judge from the condition 
of the wells, the visitors still leave bits of rag behind 
them on the surrounding twigs. But it would be 
hard to assure oneself that they who do this really 
believe that with the rags they are leaving the 
maladies from which they suffer. But the belief in 
the evil eye seems to exist in quite a robust state. 
Cases still come into the police-courts: usually of 
assaults committed by a rustic upon the person of 
some man or woman whom he believes to have ill- 
wished himself or his pigs. But a more elaborate 
story came to light the other day. In ore of two 
semi-detached cottages in a small village among the 
mines there lived an oldish woman who had taken 
a strong dislike to her neighbour, the wife of a 
miner. The miner's wife, said sympathetic rumour, 
was a peaceful and respectable woman; she “had 
trouble to live,” because of the persecutions and 
vilifications of her neighbour. Finally she became 
a “bed-lier.” People often do become bed-liers in 
Cornwall if they happen to be tired, and yet are 
unable to contract any of the diseases commonly 
recognised by the medical profession : there is hardly 
a village but can produce someone who has proved 
through twenty years, it may be, how delightfully 
the wind is tempered to the lamb thus shorn of the 
ordinary responsibilities of life! But the miner's 
wife was most unwilling to do thus, having a 
husband and a family to look after. After some 
years the neighbour left: the miner’s wife con- 
tinued to lie a-bed. Then, for some reason or other 
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(“ Providence, perhaps!” said a delightful old Cornish 
woman, whom I chanced to hear discoursing on the 
subject), masons came to the next house and tore 
out the fireplace. Somewhere at the back they 
discovered some bottles filled with filthy liquid, and 
holding a number of pins. These they smashed, and 
then—it is impossible to discover how soon, or at 
whose suggestion—the bed-lier discovered that 
her strength had come back to her, For the first 
time in seven long years she arose and dressed her- 
self; the neighbours were soon assembled, and, for 
their delectation, she “danced like a girl” in the 
tatey-ground, loudly declaring that she had been 
“ bottled-up ” all these years of her sickness by her 
former neighbour. When her husband came home 
from his work at the mine, he was amazed to find 
her standing in the doorway to welcome him. It is 
said that there was a young man of the village, him- 
self unfortunately a bed-lier, who, when he heard the 
story, became convinced that he also was laid aside 
because he had been bottled up. One would like to 
be able to say that his friends straightway organised 
a search for the bottles ;they might have made sure 
of finding them, had they taken proper precautions, 
and bed-lying is the sort of complaint which ought 
to be peculiarly susceptible to the faith-cure. It 
would only be possible—certainly it would only be 
tolerated—-among an imaginative people. 

Finally, a couple of superstitions shall be quoted 
whose origin seems inexplicable enough. Nowadays 
people in the West, if you remind them of the fact, 
will bear witnes; that their parents believed all such 
blackberries as became ripe after the 29th of 
September to be inhabited of the devil, and so unfit 
for food. Probably, however, there are few remain- 
ing whom the knowledge of this tradition restrains 
from picking the fruit for just so long as it appears 
to be in good condition. But about fifteen years 
ago there was a country woman (still living, I be- 
lieve) who did an excellent business in blackberries 
every autumn, and could by no means be induced to 
supply customers after the date named, even though 
they assured her they would take all risk upon 
themselves. Now, the superstition which will per- 
suade people to sacrifice hard cash must be very 
much alive. The other instance is of no earlier date 
than the first of March in the present year of grace. 
It happened that a certain lady and her husband 
were away from home on that day. After they had 
come back, one of the servants exclaimed to her 
mistress, “ Aw, missus, I'm fine an’ glad you was 
away Thursday.” “Why?” said the mistress. 
“Why, if you'd been home we should surely have 
had some of the windows open, and 'tis a fact well 
known that if you do open the windows on the first 
o’ March, the house will be full of fleas all the rest 
of the year.” This girl, also, had passed through 
the very excellent board-school of the town. 

Even now a postscript is necessary. You must 
not cut the nails of a new-born babe for a long time 
after its birth, or it will become a thief. A child 
must not be weighed before it is a year old, or it will 
die: so said some farm labourers a few years ago, 
endeavouring to account for the death of the master's 
child, and reminding the hearer of the prohibition 
against the census in Israel. Neither must a woman 
who is about to become a mother let herself be 
weighed ; or, when the child has been born, look at a 
mirror. And now for the most gruesome of the 
collection. An “evil” is a gathering in the neck. 
The cure for it was to pass the finger of a dead man 
(or of a dead woman, if the patient were a man) over 
the place affected. Then the diseased spot was 
touched with a handkerchief, and this the patient 
dropped into the grave when the corpse came to 
be buried. As the kerchief rotted and decayed, the 
“evil” disappeared. The placid old lady who had 
known this horrible ceremonial practised remembered 
also that “fifty years ago” her father had been 
unable to go ont in a St. Ives fishing-boat for the 
simple reason that he wore a beard, and that beards 
were unlucky. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE WAY WITH THE PEERS.” 


Srr,—May I very "ao! differ from your view that 
the plan of dealing with the Lords wg | to commend itself to 
all sections of the Liberal party is that of an annual or sessional 
veto? This implies, to quote your own words, that “the Lords 
may reject a Bill one year or session, but must accept it if it be 
sent back to them in the following year or session.” I shall, 
indeed, be very much surprised if any body of forward Liberals 
can be got together in any part of the country to approve this 
method of settlement. Were it adopted, it is very doubtful 
whether our last state would be much better than the first. Have 

ou considered how such a plan would operate in the case of 

riennial Parliaments —a not unimportant item of Liberal 
policy? The Lords would still have the power to reject every 
measure passed in the first session of a newly-elected House of 
Commons. The second session would, of necessity, be largely 
occupied in sending up again the rejected Bills of the previous 
session. As for the third session, it would be useless to attempt 
any legislation whatsoever, inasmuch as dissolution would take 
place before the second session approval could be secured. 

No, Sir; the suggestion that, in the case of rejection by the 
Lords, the Commons must send back the Bill in a new session 
will not do. If, by any chance, it were ever carried through— 
which I do not believe possible—it would be found altogether 
impracticable. One result it would have. In a short time the 
whole machinery of legislation would be reduced to a state of 
utter and hopeless paralysis. Under such a plan the temptation 
to a Liberal Ministry to accept reactionary amendments from 
the Lords rather than face the delay and ible loss of their 
Bills would exist just as it does now. The certainty, too, of 
new issues ever rising to divert the public mind into different 
channels would, of necessity, prevent such sustained continuity 
of interest with respect to a particular measure as would always 
ensure it the priority in the second session of its existence that 
its previous adoption would, in the ordinary course of things, 
entitle it to. Delay is dangerous, says the proverb. In this 
ease I fear it would oftentimes be sheskataly fatal. 

Candidly, I do not see why in this matter the Leeds deliver- 
ance should be so readily departed from. The sting of the 
resolution was that a rejected Bill should pass into law “ during 
the same session.” What argument can any fair-minded Liberal 
bring against this proposal? It is simple, and, at any rate, it is 
effective. Is it pretended that this can be claimed for the 
second-session suggestion ? 

The single-session reference to the Peers is the only safe and 
defensible policy. To attempt anything else is to clutch at the 
shadow and lose the substance.—Y ours faithfully, 

Brighton, December 24th. J. H. DALZIEL. 


[OuR correspondent has mistaken us. We expressly stated that 
an “annual veto” was open to such grave objections as 
to be out of the question. But a sessional veto is a very 
different matier—as Mr. Dalziel must perceive on reflection ; 
and whilst it may not go so far as many would wish, 
it will certainly remove all the worst evils of the present 
system,—EbD. SPEAKER. | 





Srr,—Your leader, together with the jimportant letters 
which appeared in the last Sreaxsa, have given prominence to 
a practical question of great importance. Shall the Lords have 
the power of absolutely rejecting a Bill once (once only), or shall 
a Bill, if altered or rejected by the Lords, go back to the 
Commons for their final decision during the same session of 
Parliament ? 

If the Lords have the power of absolutely rejecting a Bill 
once, they will continue to act as a political body in the interests 
of one es in the State. And as less indignation will be 
excited the postponement of a Bill for a year than by its 
absolute destruction, it is probable that the rejection of Liberal 
measures will be as frequent in the future as at present. More- 
over, if measures rejected by the Lords may be re-aflirmed by 
the Commons during the same Parliament, bat not during the 
same session, we shall, in the last session of a Parliament, be no 
better off than now. 

It appears to be thought that the duration of Parliaments 
will become shorter. Take their probable average life as three 
years, and Parliament will be in the grotesque position that for 
two years the Commons can overcome the opposition of the 
Lords; but in the third year they will be powerless, Under 
such an arrangement, 1895 would probably be a wasted session. 

But is it not possible for the Lords to fill a more honourable 
and important place in the Constitution than to battle, with 
restricted powers, against the national will ? 

The present Lord Chancellor, when speaking in York in 
1891, pointed to the service which the Lords might render by 
putting into complete and finished shape the Bills sent up to 
them from the Commons—Bilils, for instance, of many clauses 
which might have been battered in passing through Committee. 
In proportion as the direct political power of the, Lords is 
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restricted, will they be able to exercise with moral weight 
and authority the functions of criticism and supervision. 
Party spirit would gradually die out in an assembly in 
which it could serve no purpose. The House of Commons 
would feel no jealousy of a body which could perfect, but could 
not mutilate or destroy, its Bills. 

And if upon rare occasions a House of Lords, so constituted, 
free from the suspicion of party spirit, made a deliberate pro- 
nouncement against any measure which came before it, the 
moral weight of such a protest would be enormous. 

The policy of “no veto for the Lords” almost presupposes 
that, at an early date, the Peers would have the option of choos- 
ing whether they would sit in the Upper House or seek election 
in the Commons. The more ambitious spirits would doubtless 
gravitate tothe Commons. But having regard to the amount 
of unpaid public service given in this country by the magistracy, 
in city councils, upon school boards, and in other ways, it cannot 
be doubted that a sufficient body of trained and experienced 
publie servants would be found willing to undertake the highly 
honourable task of perfecting the work of the Commons. 

The point I wish to emphasise is this—that the Lords 
cannot be at the same time a strongly political and also a con- 
eultative body. Choice must be made between the two. 
Take away opportunity for the exercise of party spirit, 
and there may grow up before long a consultative y 
whose criticisms and opinions will carry great weight. But 
if the Lords are to have the power of absolutely reject- 
ing a Bill once, there will be so wide a field for the exercise of 
party spirit that it will continue to be the dominating influence 
in the Upper House. 

If this lk tter is not too long, may I suggest that the experience 
of the Colonies and of the United States points to a danger far 
greater than that of hasty legislation, and that is to the power of 
vested interests in interfering with honest government and 
wholesome reforms. The Senate of the United States has 
usually been held up as the model of a Second Chamber, but its 
action during the past few months must have caused grave mis- 


givings.— Yours truly, . 
York, December 24th, 1894. Joszru Rownrner. 





Sir.—Having for upwards of thirty years felt strongly 
about the action of the House of Lords in rejecting or muti- 
lating measures of reform, I venture to make some suggestions 
on the subject. I think a Second Chamber very desirable, for 
reasons which I will state as briefly as possible. I think most 
—— who watch the progress of great measures through the 

ouse of Commons will admit that many of them, when sent to 
the House of Lords, are not models of clearness or consistency. 
It often happens that a Minister, when piloting an important 
measure through the House of Commons, is obliged to accept 
amendments from different sections of the House, the result 
being sometimes a Bill not very consistent in all its parts. 
Now, I think a Second Chamber, properly constituted, might do 
valuable work in revising and improving such a Bill without 
destroying or injuring any of the principles or objects of the 
Bill. Upon such a Bill being returned to the House of 
Commons, I think most likely the majority of that House 
would accept a good many of the amendments — perhaps, in 
some cases, the greater part of the alterations proposed by the 
Second Chamber; sometimes it might be desirable to hold a 
conference between Committees of both Houses—but, in any 
case, the Bill, when returned to the Second Chamber, must be 
accepted by them, the will of the House of Commons being held 
to represent the will of the people. This would necessitate 
shorter Parliaments. 

The question arises, Could the present House of Lords be 
so reformed and altered as to become such a Second Chamber 
as I have described? I venture to think it might, and the 
change accepted by the Peers without loss of dignity or self- 
respect. I admit it would scarcely be agreeable to ry ae who 
talks of allowing or not allowing a certain measure to become 
law, as did the Marquis of Salisbury upon a recent occasion in 
the House of Lords; but such language is more befitting the 
Czar of Russia than an English statesman. 

I will indicate some of the changes required to make the 
present House of Lords useful as well as ornamental. (1) Fix 
the number of members at, say, about the same as the present 
number of Peers. or 600 if that would be thought better. (2) 
Upon the number falling below 600, or the number agreed upon, 
by ceath, resignation, or other causes, the vacancy to be filled 
up by the Government of the day, or any other authority agreed 
upon, with the understanding that the heir to the Peerage would 
have no special claim to fill up the vacancy. By so doing we 
should gradually get rid of all hereditary legislators, as we 
should also of all spiritual Peers, as no Bishops appointed in 
future shall enter the Second Chamber, Another advantage 
would be that in all probability only those members of the 
Second Chamber who care for the welfare of their country 
would attend, and we should be spared the sight of Peers only 
putting in an appearance when some great measure of much- 
needed reform is to be mutilated or rejected.—I remain, Sir, 
yours truly, RICHARD PARNELL, 

. West Haddon, Rugby, December 20th, 1894. 





Dear Srr,—Once it is allowed that we are to continue a 
Second Chamber, it follows that the Peers must be conceded the 
right or privilege—eall it what you will—of sending a Bill 
back to the House of Commons for reconsideration. If the 
abolition of the veto were to be absolute and unqualified, the 
raison d’étre of a Second Chamber ceases. And if the Peers 
be permitted the right to return a Bill to the Commons for re- 
consideration, they should be allowed the farther privilege of 
returning it with suggested amendments embodied therein; and 
these the Commons should consider and adopt or reject, as they 
thought well, and on the Bill being again sent to the Peers 
their veto should expire. The Peers, at present unrepresented 
anywhere but in their own House, cannot be altogether ignored 
in the business of legislating, and by the plan I suggest the 
country would avail itself of the nt noble Lords might 
make without dictating.— Yours truly, F. C. SHEPHERD, 

Ambleside, December 20th, 1894. 


“THE NEW HEDONISM.” 


Dear Srir,—Judging from the tone and statements of 
Mr. Le Gallienne, Mr. Grant Allen, and other “ New Hedonists,” 
one would imagine that a great number of the “average good- 
natured men of the world” and—may we not add?—of the 
average good-natured women of the world, were all seriously 
falling under the curse of “unnatural laws.” I had thought 
that it was pretty well accepted now that the laws of an inde- 
pendent nation are the result of its social interaction, and that 
they fairly well reflect the needs, sentiments, and opinions of 
the nation as a whole. Supposing it were possible to arrange 
them to avert “most of our tragedies,” could they remain in 
harmony with the thought and feeling of the mass of the 
people? To the extent Mr. Le Gallienne’s “ sinner” submits 
to the rule of the “saints,” is it not rather because of his own 
wish to outwardly conform and do lip service, than because of 
the saints’ superior organisation ? 

The truth is, most of our révoltés forget that, from the very 
necessities of a social system, laws must be made to suit the 
average social unit, no matter how hardly they press upon the 
abnormal units and all individuals diverging rom the normal. 
These latter, if gifted with exceptional intelligence, strong 
passions, and great determination, will inevitably find their own 
satisfactions without coming to disaster; but, in so far as they 
are intellectually muddled, and are of weak character, in a contest 
with the world they will get smashed, either as criminals or 
occasionally as pathetically rash, ignorant, innocent people. But 
society will be in the right in smashing or controlling the ab- 
normals; for society rules for the benefit of that immensely 
greater number, the average units. ’ 

Nobody affirms that a body of national laws or public opinion 
represents the highest wisdom ; but the wisdom that works social 
shone is that which must be made acceptable to the mass of 
ordinary people, who will only resent ill-considered or violent 
attacks upon institutions and habits which are largely in agree- 
ment with their deepest convictions and most cherished feeling. 

All this is extremely obvious; but, as Mr. Le Gallienne says, 
“it is just the obvious that most needs saying.” —Yours truly, 

San Remo. E. H, 








SYMONDS—PATER—HAMERTON—STEVENSON. 


—_on ——— 


HILD of the great Rebirth, who most of men 
Didst steep in Italy the English soul : 
Thou, Phidias of discourse, who couldst control 
Speech to Form’s purity by shaping pen: 
Thou who all Art didst learn to teach again : 
And thou whose Art was Nature—from the scroll 
Of Life how swiftly blotted ! golden toll 
Cast to the oarsman of the Stygian fen! 
Of you who had not said, “ Behold in these 
The strenuous growth Time mellows to endure, 
More rich, more fair for annual season found!” 
O dupes and scoffs of empty auguries ! 
Still flourishes the weed, the tree mature 
With stem and bough and fruitage loads the 


ground. R. GARNETT. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


FTER Miss Edgeworth's death in 1849 her third 
and long-surviving stepmother printed for pri- 
yate circulation a collection of her letters, now made 
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public property (“ Life and Letters of Maria Edge- 
worth.” Edited by A. J.C. Hare. London: Arnold. 
Two vols,). The letters will be read with pleasure and 
satisfaction by all intelligent persons who love sound 
sense and good feeling. A better woman, for all 
practical purposes (and had she not had a practical 
education ?), seldom makes her appearance on life’s 
fitful scene. Merely to read her letters is to tidy up 
one’s mind. Her style is the style of honest women, 
of one of those qui ont tout respecté de ce qui est 
respectable. 


To vanity this most remarkable woman appears 
to have been a stranger; and as for jealousy, if she 
had been a man she could not have been freer from 
it. She always welcomed the success of other people, 
and only wondered at her own. And yet, had she 
chosen to be a “ revolting daughter,” she might have 
made out some sort of a case. Her father, Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, was one of the strangest char- 
acters ever compounded in the vast laboratory from 
which emerge those strange freaks we call men and 
women. His Memoirs,so far as they were written 
by himself, make up one of the most naively amusing 
books that ever vanity dictated. They were pub- 
lished in 1820, in two volumes, the first being the 
father’s own; the second was composed by Maria, 
who here took her revenge upon her beloved parent. 
He had often spoilt her books; she now spoilt his. 
The fact is, she loved him far too dearly to continue 
his Memoirs in the delightful self-revealing style in 
which he began them. 


The matrimonial exploits of Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth deserve to be recorded. He was born 
in Bath in 1744. He had an excellent mother, of the 
true Edgeworthian type, who, when she came to die, 
called her son to her side and “ expressed the follow- 
ing sentiment: ‘If there is a state of just retribu- 
tion in another life, I must be happy, for I have 
suffered during the greatest part of my life, and I 
know I did not deserve it by my thoughts or 
actions.” She proceeded to give her son a sketch 
of his own character, and then, after bidding him 
“never procrastinate,” expired. The excellent 
Evangelicals who flourished in the earlier part of 
this century were accustomed to condemn Miss 
Edgeworth's “Moral Tales” for not exhibiting 
“any conviction of sin.” The trait would appear 
an hereditary one. Mr. Edgeworth's first love- 
adventure occurred early in his life, whilst he was 
still an infant and an undergraduate. The first 
Mrs. Edgeworth was a Miss Anna Maria Ebers. She 
became the mother of four children—Maria, her 
second, being born so long ago as 1767. This par- 
ticular Mrs. Edgeworth was not, so her husband 
agreeably assures us, a success. She was not 
cheerful, and not to be cheerful was always un- 
pardonable in an Edgeworth. She had the good 
sense to die in 1773, leaving her husband free to 
marry Miss Honora Sneyd of Lichtield, which feat he 
accomplished within the space of four months. This 
proved a most happy marriage ; and Mr. Edgeworth 
henceforth became the most domestic of men. Un- 
flagging cheerfulness was the order of the day. 
Two children resulted from this union, which was 
terminated by the death of the lady in the spring of 
1780. Eight months afterwards the indomitable 
Richard, his cheerfulness restored, did what the law 
then permitted him to do—and what his late wife, 
whose knowledge of his character was at least equal 
to that possessed by his mother, had advised him to 
do—married his sister-in-law, Miss Elizabeth Sneyd. 
More happiness, more cheerfulness, and nine more 
children were the pleasing consequences of this 
upnhallowed combination. In November, 1797, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Edgeworth breathed her last. Her hus- 
band mourned her loss, and in six months became 
the spouse of Miss Beaufort. The famous John 
Buncle could hardly have procrastinated less than 
Mr. Edgeworth. This marriage was immensely 
happy. Six more children learnt to call Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth “ father”; but it was his last, for he 





died in June, 1817, in his seventy-second year. His 
widow survived him forty-eight years. 


These details, purely domestic as they are, must 
not be disregarded by those who would do justice to 
the admirable qualities of Maria Edgeworth, who 
had called four women “mother.” Without a 
murmur Miss Edgeworth, in her father's lifetime, 
never left home, except to travel with him and some 
one or another of her “mothers.” She was forty- 
nine years old when her youngest sister was born, 
and played a great part in the practical education of 
a round dozen of brothers and sisters. Her father, 
though undoubtedly a kind-hearted man, was fussy, 
selfish, indiscreet, and addicted to mechanical and 
unprofitable inventions—one-wheeled coaches, primi- 
tive telegraphy, and such like things. It is not pos- 
sible to believe that all her twenty-two brethren and 
sisters, of whom thirteen lived to grow to maturity, 
were as sweet-tempered and self-forgetful as herself. 
Her brother Frank, the “good little Frank” of 
Carlyle’s “ Sterling,” was not fond, so Carlyle tells us, 
of talking about his bringing-up at Edgeworths- 
town. But no traces of any discomfort are to be 
found in the pleasant pages of Miss Edgeworth’s 
letters. 


It can hardly be necessary to observe that there 
was nothing dull or prim about either Miss Edge- 
worth or her life. She had a keen eye for human 
weaknesses and dissimulations. She can analyse 
and dissect with the best; whilst as for events, did 
she not spend the year 1798 in Ireland? was she 
not in Paris in 1802? Her father, whatever his 
faults may have been, was never still for a moment. 
He sat in the old Irish Parliament, and voted against 
the Union, not because he objected to the principle, 
but because of his honest abhorrence of the corrup- 
tion so shamelessly practised, so openly avowed by 
the unhappy Castlereagh. 


But neither the horrors of the Rebellion, nor the 
excitement of the Union, nor the romance of Bona- 
parte could turn Miss Edgeworth’s head or destroy 
the sobriety of her judgment. She has no raptures, 
no hysterics, no heroes, no devils. Bonaparte is a 
little man with a thin, pale, woebegone countenance. 
Madame Récamier is a charming woman, undeniably 
handsome, but not noble in appearance, though very 
civil. Of course, we must remember that in 1802 
Miss Edgeworth was thirty-five. Here is an entry, 
characteristically cool—indeed, the “ cambric muslin 
gowns” in Paris in January make it almost cold : — 

* Paris, Jan. 10, 1803. 

“Got up and put on our shoes and stockings and cambric 
muslin gowns—which are in high esteem here—fur tippets and 
fur clogs—God bless Aunt Mary and Annt Charlotte for them 
—and were in coach by nine o’clock ; drove to the excellent Abbé 
Morellet’s, where we were invited to meet Madame d’Onditot, the 
lady who inspired Rousseau with the idea of Julie. Julie is 
now seventy-two years of age, a thin woman, in a little black 
bonnet. She appeared to me shockingly ugly; she squints 
so much that it is impossible to tell which way she is looking ; 
but no sooner did I hear her speak than I began to like her.” 


Miss Edgeworth, despite her clear vision, never 
found it very hard to likealmost anybody. Madame 
de Genlis, of whom she gives a very interesting 
account, is an exception. Miss Edgeworth did not 
like her or Lord Byron; but for all other fellow- 
authors and authoresses she is full of affection. Even 
the portentous Hannah More escapes any harsher 
censure than is involved in the undeniable statement 
that two volumes of her letters would have been 
better than four. 


A Swedish gentleman named Edelcrantz had the 
good sense to fall in love with Miss Edgeworth, and, 
if the fourth Mrs. Edgeworth knew anything of love, 
his affection was returned. Her father’s feelings 
had, of course, first to be considered; and as he 
thought Edelerantz ugly, and could not bear the 
notion of his favourite daughter living in Stockholm, 
the lover was dismissed. M. Edelcrantz remained a 
bachelor; whilst as for Maria, “the unexpected 
mention of his name or even that of Sweden in a 
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book or newspaper always moved her so much that 
the words or lines in the page became a mass of 
confusion before her eyes and her voice lost all 
power.” 


After her father’s death Miss Edgeworth moved 
freely about amongst hosts of friends, living on terms 
of the closest intimacy with her last stepmother. 
To the end of her days, which were long in the land— 
she was 82 when she died—she remained the same 
faithful, sincere, shrewd, and sensible person she 
ever was. She was small of stature, slight in figure, 
neat in dress, and believed herself to be ugly, which 
she was not, though doubtless plain. What were 
her views about the Eternal nowhere appears in book 
or letter. She managed to keep herself aloof 
from all extra-mundane considerations. She neither 
denies nor affirms, but consistently ignores. In a 
mere novelist this is no great matter—Miss Austen 
does the same—but in a moral teacher this deter- 
mined aloofness not unnaturally annoyed graver 
minds. The once-celebrated John Foster (now so 
ridiculously and frequently mistaken by the printers 
of booksellers’ catalogues for John Forster, the 
biographer of Dickens) reviewed in the year 1810, 
and in the sober pages of the Eclectic Review, Miss 
Edgeworth’s “Tales of Fashionable Life,” and calls 
her to account for so uniformly leaving out of con- 
sideration the most powerful motives of conduct 
and the truest discipline of life. It cannot be denied 
that the Puritan had the truth on his side. Miss 
Edgeworth's philosophy has proved too meagre to 
live. Her characters, admirable as many of them 
are, are not dipped deep enough into the river of 
life to maintain their vitality. But we are not here 
concerned with Miss Edgeworth’s books, only with 
her letters, which unfortunately do not readily lend 
themselves to quotations. Our readers must take it 
from us that these two volumes are well worth their 
attention. 


Mr. Hare ought really to be ashamed of himself 
for allowing the book to appear without an index. 


The character of Miss Edgeworth as a woman 
and an author requires elucidation, and it was, 
therefore, a great pleasure to read somewhere the 
other day that Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie is about 
to publish something on Miss Edgeworth. It is a 
subject made for her hand. oe 








REVIEWS. 


—_+o2o—_. 
SIR WILLIAM GREGORY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Stk Wittram Grecory, K.C.M.G. An Autobiography. 
Edited by Lady Gregory. London: John Murray. 


HIS isa delightful book. In real life Sir William 

Gregory was one of those exceedingly well-in- 
formed and well-intentioned old gentlemen who would 
be charming if they could only be compressed. Per- 
haps the autobiography, as he left it, was a little 
long. It contained long accounts of travels in Tunis 
and Egypt, and some Parliamentary speeches. It 
took six years to write, and would probably have 
filled at least two volumes. But Lady Gregory has 
done what a mere hireling editor has not always 
strength of mind enough to do to a dead writer. 
She has relentlessly cut him down to four hundred 
pleasant pages, free from the smallest suspicion of 
Hansard. If she has also cut out some passages 
which she thought too personal, we can only trust 
to her as a woman of judgment. A widow who has 
the courage to cut out anything must be allowed to 
cut out what she likes. Still, one wonders whether Sir 
William Gregory ever wrote anything cruel about 
anyone. 

The newspapers have already given many of the 
capital stories which he tells about his political 
contemporaries. Some of them are mere club gossip. 
Such is that which tells how Lord Palmerston, after 








Mr. Gladstone had expounded to the Cabinet at 
length the necessary reforms, used to tap the table 
and say, “ Now, my lords and gentlemen, let us pro- 


ceed to business.” It may or may not be true, but 
it is not new. But an admirable story of Lord Mel- 
bourne is new, and ought to be part of history, for 
it is illuminative. “ When I was a very little boy,” 
Sir William said, “my grandfather, who was then 
Under-Secretary for Ireland, took me to the Chief 
Secretary’s room and formally introduced me to Lord 
Melbourne. . . . After I had been with him some time, 
he said,‘ Now, my boy, is there anything here you would 
like?’ ‘Yes,’ I answered, pointing to a very large 
stick of sealing-wax. ‘That's right,’ said Lord Mel- 
bourne, pressing on me a bundle of pens, ‘ begin life 
early. All these things belong to the public, and 
your business must always be to get out of the 
public as much as you can.’” One would have 
thought that Dublin Castle was about the last place, 
and a youth of the English in Ireland about the last 
person, to require such teaching. But there is life in 
that story, as there is in all the author has to say of 
Ireland. In England he was merely a man of cul- 
ture, sport, and fashion, endowed with an insufficient 
patrimony, who spent more money at Newmarket 
than he could afford, hesitated between two parties 
at Westminster, and became a Colonial Governor. 
There are dozens such as he about Pall Mall. But in 
Ireland he was a personage, a type, a man who 
deserved to have his life written even if he had not 
written it himself. He came of Cromwellian stock. 
A son of “ Love is God Gregory,” a Warwickshire 
squire, settled in Ireland in the seventeenth century 
fifties. But the settler, if he acquired lands, cannot 
have kept them, for Robert Gregory (Sir William’s 
great-grandfather) had the good luck to be a land- 
less man, and went to India to make a fortune. He 
made much money and came home to buy lands and 
support the Whigs and be Chairman of the East 
India Company's board. He disinherited his eldest 
son for gambling, because he recognised his portrait 
in Zoffany’s famous picture of a cock-fight before 
the Nabob of Oudh, which now belongs to Colonel 
Dawkins of Overnorton. Sir William’s grandfather 
was Under-Secretary for Ireland from 1813 to 1831, 
when Under-Secretaries took less trouble to disguise 
the fact that they were the real rulers of Ireland than 
they do now. He was a Tory, and married a Trench, 
but was nevertheless not unpopular, his Toryism 
being charitably attributed to Lady Anne and 
excused accordingly. It was in the Phoenix Park 
that the grandson gained his first impressions of life 
and met Lord Wellesley, who treated him with most 
thoughtful kindness. He went on to Harrow and 
Oxford before he saw much of the paternal estate at 
Coole in Galway, and this breadth of education gave 
him a certain detachment from the ultra-Orange 
landlord class. It is a curious fact that almost 
every non-Celtic Irishman who has taken the popular 
side—Grattan, Flood, Charlemont, Plunkett, Tone, 
and Mr. Parnell—had been wholly or partly educated 
in England. 

But though his sympathies were widened, he was 
plunged into politics before he knew where he was 
as member for Dublin, the representative of the 
corrupt and drunken Orange freemen who cursed the 
Pope at the bidding of the Rev. Tresham Gregg. 
The contest was a memorable one. O’Connell—so 
closely were Whigs and Repealers allied in 1842— 
was the chief supporter of Lord Morpeth. Gregory 
ran as a pure Protestant, and won. He struck up, 
however, a friendship for O'Connell, and a dislike for 
the Orangemen, which made him not sorry to lose 
his seat for Dublin some years later. He also made 
the acquaintance of the genus “ Castle Catholic.” 
One of his three Catholic supporters was an attorney 
named Keogh, who broke his own windows disguised 
as an artisan in order to claim compensation, was 
a constant applicant for office, and when made Clerk 
of the Crown for Kilkenny could only visit Ireland 
at assize time, as his person was then secure from 
creditors. This experience of the kind of Irishman 
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who sells himself to the Government did not prevent 
Sir William Gregory from afterwards forming an 
unwise friendship with Edmund O'Flaherty, one of 
the very worst of the gang who made the Irish 
representation disreputable in the fifties. 

As member for Dublin Sir William Gregory be- 
came a Peelite. During his second term of Parlia- 
mentary experience, he sat as member for Galway 
and a Liberal. The famine and racing losses had 
forced him to sell most of his property in the Landed 
Estates Court, but he was popular with his remain- 
ing tenantry. The Archbishop of Tuam opposed 
him as the author of the “ quarter-acre clause” in 
the Irish Poor Law, by which no holder of a quarter- 
acre of land is eligible for poor relief. But the 
other Catholic bishops, with their priests, supported 
him, and the account he gives of his membership 
between 1857 and 1871 is, on the whole, a pleasant 
one. He came in with no extravagant pledges, and 
honestly did his best. He was a clerical Liberal, 
who would have liked the funds of the Church used 
for concurrent endowment, and who looked forward 
to the day when the tenantry could be secured by 
leases, or could purchase their holdings, and would 
become Conservative. Indeed, he would not have 
called himself a Liberal in any country where there 
were no Orangemen, or in any country where there 
was a decent land system. Three things may be 
put down to his credit. He advocated the establish- 
ment of a Land Court to fix fair rents in 1870. He 
was one of the pioneers of Land Purchase. He had 
so great a faith in the innate Conservatism of the 
“frieze-coated men,” that he thought Home Rule 
might safely be given when the majority of Irish 
tenants became peasant proprietors. It is a point 
of view which both Home Rulers and Unionists 
would do well to study. 

He was also a good Governor of Ceylon, and 
trustee of the National Gallery. 


FORERUNNERS OF 
From THE GREEKS TO DARWIN: AN OUTLINE OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE EvoLuTION Ipea. By H. F. 


Osborne, Se.D., Professor of Biology in Columbia College. 
London and New York: Maemillan & Co. 


Nort, as a rule, to America do we look for contribu- 
tions to history or to the criticism of ideas. Hence 
it is with peculiar satisfaction that we welcome this 
pleasantly written, impartial, and, on the whole, 
instructive volume by Professor Osborne, who has 
undertaken to sum up the debt which Charles 
Darwin owes to his predecessors, and especially to 
the Greeks, for that sovereign idea called “ evolution” 
with which his name is indissolubly linked. The 
“great man theory” preached in so eloquent a 
fashion by Carlyle is, from a scientific point of view, 
“ catastrophic,” or bordering on the miraculous; and 
whether it be Darwin or Shakspere whom the un- 
learned thus set apart in godlike isolation, science 
does by instinct look round for the circumstances 
and the antecedents on which these mighty peaks of 
history have risen to such a height. The “ Origin 
of Species"’ marks an epoch in biology, as Newton's 
“Principia” did in the province of astronomy. 
“Before Darwin, theory ; after Darwin, fact,” says 
Professor Osborne; and no one will dispute the 
epigram. Nevertheless, evolution is one of the very 
oldest of ideas, anticipating Nature in the Greeks, 
well known to Aristotle, insisted upon by Augustine, 
formulated by Leibnitz, thrown by Lamarck into 
wide scientific circulation, and therefore in Darwin 
not simply and merely original, but inherited from 
a long line of ancestors. His special characteristic 
addition to the work already accomplished was, in 
the first place, an immense collection of inductive 
details; and, secondly, the proof that Natural 
Selection is one of the real factors—as Darwin held, 
it is the chief to which all others are subordinate— 
of the process whereby species have emerged from 
a few primitive forms of life. 


DARWIN. 





It is a defect in this otherwise carefully planned 
monograph that the Greek and Latin references are 
not, so far as we can judge, derived from first sources, 
but seem to have been taken out of translations. 
No Greek phrases occur anywhere in the volume; 
and acurious Latin misprint, twice repeated, suggests 
the discomforting possibility that Professor Osborne, 
whose German is needlessly copious, has not deemed 
it worth while to study his Aristotle—and much 
less his Augustine or Aquinas—for himself. Follow- 
ing a bad tradition, he passes in seven-league boots 
over the whole medieval period, without so much as 
a glance towards Roger Bacon, Alexander Hales, or 
Albert the Great; and, what is quite as serious an 
oversight, he does not seem aware that the meta- 
physics which culminated in Cardinal Cusa have a 
decided evolutionary trend, such as, at all times, 
may be remarked in German speculations, of which 
Leibnitz in the eighteenth and Hegel in the nine- 
teenth century are the exponents rather than 
creative sources. As an “Idea of the Reason ”’—to 
speak the language of Kant--evolution held men’s 
minds, during the generation that ended in Hegel, 
with amazing tenacity. Even among Englishmen, 
who were not then so accessible to foreign thought 
as they have since become, it furnished Newman 
with a key to theological variations, and was the 
true account of that uniformitarian view which 
Lyell had introduced in geology. Darwin, who must 
have read Lyell’s summing up and criticism of 
Lamarck when he was on board the Beagle, could in 
no case have escaped either the question as to how 
species had originated, or the reply given by that 
famous Frenchman. To his own grandfather, the 
philosophic poet, Erasmus Darwin, he felt and 
acknowledged some obligation. But Lamarck he 
would never admit among his ancestors. Still, it 
remains true, as Professor Osborne holds, that 
Lamarck is the most prominent figure between 
Darwin and Aristotle. And this last most learned 
and sagacious Greek appears even yet to be “the 
master of those that know,” having in his “ Natural 
History,” and elsewhere, not only laid down a 
scheme of evolution, but actually criticised and 
dismissed in the person of Empedocles that factor of 
Natural, or at least of chance, Selection on which 
Darwin leaned with his whole weight. 

Evolution is, therefore, a Greek idea. Its most 
authentic champion—for all such as believe with 
Goethe that Intelligence, or Reason, is the ground 
and heart of things—will not be any man, however 
richly furnished in details, who falters in so believing, 
and neglects the appeal to “innate law” which Aris- 
totle ever kept in view. For as Kant observes in a 
remarkable passage, “it is quite certain that we 
cannot become sufficiently acquainted with organised 
creatures and their hidden potentialities by the aid 
of purely mechanical natural principles, much less 
can we explain them.” And he derides the fancy of 
a Newton one day arising who shall make “ even the 
production of a single blade of grass comprehensible 
according to natural laws ordained by no intention.” 
Darwin, exclaims the too confident Professor Haeckel, 
came forward as the Newton demanded. But see 
how a plain tale shall set down this romancer. 
The origin of species must be due to positive act- 
ing causes; Natural Selection is merely the sum of 
destructive agencies, and is therefore negative, not 
positive. By that selection nothing whatever is 
created or called into being: without variations it 
has no purchase; and the reason why organisms 
vary, on what principles and by what methods, 
Darwin never pretended to know, neither has he 
anywhere given it. To bring out this point—too 
easily overlooked—by means of illustration, we may 
liken Natural Selection to the gate-keeper who 
will not suffer anyone to pass into his grounds with- 
out a ticket which has been paid for. On that con- 
dition he insists ; he is absolutely incorruptible and 
peremptory. But how the applicants came by their 
tickets, or who provided the purchase-money, this 
businesslike person neither knows nor inquires. 
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Ought we to say, then, that his demand for tickets 
will explain how some are in the grounds and others 
not? Does the knowledge of this regulation tell us 
where the successful applicants got their purchase- 
money? Unless it does, our doorkeeper is by no 
means the Newton required by Kant; and his con- 
cern is not with origins but with conditions. 

Aristotle—of whose achievements in biology 
Professor Osborne gives a splendid catalogue, though 
he does not exhaust them—held firmly to the pre- 
ordained laws, the “internal perfecting tendency,” 
and the progress or ascent, which shadow forth to 
us the other side of evolution—the adaptability 
within limits, and subject to a plan, apart from 
which hazard rules and the world of organisms 
must fall into chaos. He figures the upward march 
of things as a “scale” or ladder; and if Professor 
Osborne would look into Dante, there he might see 
this suggestive Aristotelian idea married to immortal 
verse. But Lamarck has transformed it by his con- 
ception of the “ branching tree,” with multitudinous 
outgrowths all springing from the same root and 
nourished by the circling sap of life. Lamarck, 
however, interesting and even pathetic as is the 
story of his efforts, his poverty, and the opposition 
he was destined to encounter, failed to possess the 
wealth of induction, nor had he ever the strong 
methodical grasp which enabled Darwin, not only 
to light up the system of Nature by applying to it 
the Malthusian formula, but to demonstrate by 
reiterated experiment and particular proof that the 
ground under his feet was solid. The lack of verified 
instances shocked him when reading his French 
harbinger ; and he speaks almost with contempt of 
the famous Zotinomie, which, as he says, taught him 
nothing. 

Yet, in course of time, Darwin, whose candour 
will always seem the most admirable thing about 
him, withdrew from the position he had at first 
taken up. He allowed more and more influence to 
“environment”—the special point with Buffon— 
and to Lamarck’s “use and disuse” of organs, con- 
eerning which he had long hesitated. His final 
verdict includes all three factors. Species have 
been modified—thus he wrote in 1880—*“ chiefly 
through the natural selection of numerous, slight, 
successive, favourable variations, aided in an im- 
portant manner by the inherited effect of the use 
and disuse of parts; and in an unimportant manner 
by the direct action of external conditions, and by 
variations which seem to us in our ignorance to arise 
spontaneously.” Such is, at last, the Darwinian 
creed as expressed by itsauthor. Weall know what 
a determined polemic has arisen of late years 
regarding the transmission by heredity of acquired 
characters. Neitheris it superfluous to observe that 
Weismann, who has impugned this Lamarckian 
element in Darwin, holds the “logical necessity” of 
Abiogenesis, or spontaneous generation: a principle 
admitted by Aristotle and many ancients, but dis- 
credited by the experiments of Pasteur, so far as 
present organisms are concerned. Darwin’s whole 
theory hangs upon the acceptance of the doctrine 
“Omne vivum e vivo”; but, for that very reason, 
he does not attempt to explain the origin of life. 
Grant variations within bounds, and upon some law 
of adaptation whose general result, as seen in the 
broken records of geology and in the emergence 
of man, is progress, and Natural Selection has 
its work assigned. What, then, are the laws 
of variation? Darwin confesses his ignorance; 
it is a question beyond him. As the “archzolo- 
gist of Nature,” he has succeeded in persuading 
us that, with Kant, we must look upon “the great 
family of creatures” as knitted into one by a “ con- 
tinuous and connected relationship” ; their unity of 
type is now regarded as proving sameness of origin. 
Natural history corresponds to its name; it implies 
kinship, descent by blood-relation, a genealogy in 
which all living and dead organisms have had their 
affinities allowed. And Natural Selection is a vera 
causa, not hypothetical, but certain, in this great 








descent of the present from the past. So much 
Darwin has accomplished with heroic endeavour, 
patience inexhaustible, a modesty as beautiful as it 
was sincere, and an unselfish devotion to know- 
ledge that may well be deemed chivalrous. He 
leaves us in the school of Empedocles, however. 
We are to believe in “ the survival of certain types ” 
—to quote Professor Osborne’s summary—“ because 
of the possession of some fortuitously adaptive com- 
bination of parts, or of some favourable variation in 
a single organ.” Is not the word “ fortuitous ” 
equivalent, as we have seen, to “ignoramus,” or “I 
don’t know”? And what depths of preordained 
tendency lurk in the simple-seeming word “ favour- 
able variation”! Darwin was no philosopher like 
Aristotle; his mechanical physics blinded him to 
the transcendental, for which Kant has left ample 
room. And, though he marks an era with Newton, 
it would be as short-sighted as misleading to com- 
pare his negative law in biology, which leaves the 
origin of species still to be discovered, with the 
system of gravitation which, as we know, does sum 
up and express in a single formula the mechanism, 
or the balancing, of the universe. 


CORINNE., 
CorINNF, OR Itaty. By Mme. de Staél; with Introduction 
by George Saintsbury. In 2 vols. London: J. M. Dent 
& Co. 


EVEN those who long ago renounced the Staél, and 
all her works and pomps, may safely allow them- 
selves to be tempted by this exquisite little edition. 
Its last-century decorations—the very ex libris 
gaping ready for a name—are truly fetching; and 
the binding “ grateful, comforting,” with suggestions 
of daintiness and «sthetic tea. Then we have— 
indeed that will be the bait for many—Mr. Saints- 
bury’s easy, pointed, informed Introduction, much 
wanted as a finger-post to this vain-glorified old 
Italian guide-book of a sort, in which the turbanned 
authoress—making herself at forty into a Corinne of 
twenty-six—drew largely on her tame cat, W. von 
Schlegel (and his brother F.), for art and literature ; 
on her father, Necker, for religious “copy,” and 
somewhat on Goethe and W. von Humboldt for 
Rome. 

And all this was, as the fashion of the time 
willed it, sandwiched-in dry—no mustard, no tartine 
de beurre—between the tiresome scenes and endless 
dialogues of a quasi-romance, platonic on the male 
side, while on the other, Corinne’s, we have laid 
bare, instead of a maiden poetess, the thorough- 
paced married rowée that Mme. de Staél had then 
long been. The personages and the occurrences are 
not more impossible, inconsequential, and oppressive 
than those in scores of contemporary and happily 
forgotten fictions; they seem to reproduce the 
fantastic figures and changes in some persistent bad 
dream, and many a reader must have felt, with the 
platonic Oswald Nelvil, “in the most dreadful 
moment of his despair, that his reason was on the 
point of being affected.” 

Still, it is a book that has dragged on an existence 
so far, and though it cannot precisely be said that 
our contemporary bugbear, the cultured man, ought 
now to read it, ’tis quite safe to pronounce it a book 
he ought to have read—and that mainly for the 
cicerone’s portion, which is luckily considerable. 
But as for the peripatetic romance, as the author 
says herself of Italian improvisation, “it would be 
almost impossible in a society disposed to mockery.” 
Like all superior bores, the last thing she saw— 
indeed, she lived and died without seeing it—was 
the ridiculous. 


“The sound of kettledrums and the flourish of trumpets 
inspired Corinne with new feelings—her eyes were filled with 
tears.’ She curtsied ‘with so much gentleness and dignity that 
Lord Nelvil [the platonic one] in that moment felt his eyes 
moist with tears.’ When his fire-escape aventure is mentioned, 
‘Corinne then melted into tears.’ ‘ Never did he [that same 
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Oswald | speak of a misfortune, never did he relate a generous 
action, without his eyes being filled with tears.’ ” 


To do him full justice, he breaks blood-vessels (and 
recovers) as freely as he weeps; but even in those 
hectic crises “ tears rolled down his cheeks.” And 
the writress (as Corinne) flies to Petrarch—her 
chosen prototype Korinna contested with Pindar, 
and was beloved, in imagination, by Ovid—for the 
sentiment that there’s nothing lasting on this earth 
but tears :— 


“ Ahi! null’altro che pianto al mondo dura.” 


There is another, a little nursery quotation on the 
subject, which is not out of place, and begins— 


“Cry, baby, ery!” 


And here, in good truth, we hit the superiority of the 
humourists tothe “menof feeling,” to the puling heroes 
of Rousseau, of the Sta#l, of Mackenzie, of Sterne— 
though he, indeed, partly pulled himself out of it. In 
the straining after “ sentiment,” the Richardsons and 
the rest of them condemned their art to the un- 
natural, the artificial, the forced. We all know 
what pumping up tears means, and the first man 
who inly saw that crocodiles had the gift was a 
humourist. 

And let it never be forgotten, in the general 
history of European literature, that it was the 
English — the Fielding, the Hogarth, and the 
Smollett manly schools of satire and irony— 
that first scattered such milk-and-water niaiserie 
to the winds—blew it sky-high—though not for 
ever, unfortunately. For it is the total want of 
that one inestimable faculty in life and literature 
of seeing where the laugh should come in; it is 
that absolute want of humour which is an essential 
characteristic of certain literary importations of 
these modern days from Russia and Scandinavia. 

Mr. Saintsbury, who is much more large-hearted 
towards Mme. de Staél than we feel called upon 
to be, has found it indispensable (on p. 9) to ad- 
minister the due antidote to her own insanely vain 
full-length of herself (on p. 32); and though it may 
seem somewhat cruel, thereto should certainly be 
appended, because it is clearly connected with the 
studiousness of her early years, the story (not 
generally known) that used to be told, as lately 
as 1887, by the Marquise de Beaulaincourt—in her 
first marriage Marquise de Contades. She dined 
twice in her life next to Talleyrand, and each time 
he spoke of Mme. de Staél’s physical malformation, 
for which her parents the Neckers had, during her 
girlhood, to maintain her legs in a surgical machine— 
apparatus doubtless personally familiar, for analogous 
reasons, to the anecdotic Talleyrand also. 





HISTORY OF LANCASHIRE. 


A History oF Lancasurre. By Lieut.-Colonel Fishwick. 
London: Elliot Stock. 


Wuat are the requisites of a popular county history ? 
It should be confined to county boundaries. It 
should be what the Americans call “ epochal”; suc- 
cessive chapters representing not centuries, which 
are accidental and undistinguishing, but carefully 
marked periods of development in the religious, 
political, industrial, and social life. It should be 
picturesque; leading features and events made 
prominent and central, minor facts and personages 
grouped round them as‘subsidiary. It should in- 
clude a well-constructed map, and a bibliography of 
county histories and records. Its author, finally, 
must exhibit not only minute knowledge and 
greed of patient labour, but dexterity in selection, 
liveliness of presentment, instinct for historical per- 
spective. In the work before us these conditions 
are partially, but not wholly, fulfilled. The want of 
a map is felt in almost every page; we stray from 
Lancashire into Lincolnshire and Yorkshire; the 
religious growth of the county is handled separately 
in a perplexing fashion ; the somewhat level narra- 








tive is not broken, as it might be, by vivid pre- 


dominance of great events and figures. We should 
like to learn at starting why and when Lancashire 
became a County Palatine, and what is the nature 
of that seignorial constitution to the contemplation 
of which the merriment of Cheshire cats is ascribed 
in a classic utterance. The prehistoric chapter 
paints the district as in Glacial times at once sunk 
below the sea (page 5) and raised fifty feet above it 
(page 6); and takes no note of palwolithic man. 
Further on the men of Lancashire appear to be 
distinguished from the Brigantes, and the continued 
existence of Strathclyde into the eighth century is 
ignored. We could spare the long familiar extracts 
from Beda and from the Furness guide-books ; while 
the lines from “ Rob Roy” are misquoted on page 
90, and grammatical slips here and there occur, 
notably on pages 14, 18, 216. But these drawbacks 
leave very much that is valuable; the delineation is 
regular in march and lucid in arrangement; and 
there is an index full and well compiled. 

It is not till the Norman Conquest that we form 
a definite conception of Lancashire. Though not 
known to Domesday as a separate county, yet 
from the registers of its several hundreds we dis- 
cern a district desolated by Danish invasions, with 
only three churches standing, sixty-two manors, 
of which all but sixteen are deserted, for the 
most part held by one Roger de Poictou, a favourite 
baron of the Conqueror. Its prosperity begins not 
until the thirteenth century, in which free boroughs 
and markets, fairs, churches, monasteries, rapidly 
spring up, and trade guilds or craft guilds are 
established on all sides. Drained by the wars with 
Wallace and with Bruce, and more than once 
harried by the Scots, it yet holds on its way, 
developing new industries of iron-forging, lead- 
smelting, coal-mining, as the century nears its close. 
It was ravaged by the Black Death in 1349; and in 
a curious record still preserved are enumerated, in 
terribly matter-of-fact fashion, the vacant benefices, 
priestless churches, perishing thousands of that fright- 
ful time. Edmund Crouchback and his son, the Good 
Duke of Lancaster, and John of Gaunt, pass too 
swiftly through the narrative. In 1259 the county 
sends two knights to the newly-constituted Parlia- 
ment, accompanied soon after by burgesses from 
Lancaster, Preston, Wigan, Liverpool; the knights 
receiving four shillings a day, the burgesses two 
shillings, in payment of their Parliamentary attend- 
ance. The rise of the now famous towns is carefully 
traced. The earliest in importance is Manchester, 
“ well set in makinge of clothes, as well of lynnen as 
of woollen, of cottons, frizes, rugs.’’ This use of the 
word “cotton” a century before the cotton plant 
was known in Europe is puzzling. The author 
supposes it to mean “ woollen,” and to be a cor- 
ruption of “ coating,” forgetful that the gossypiwm 
brought with it to England its Arabic name, al- 
quoton. Early Manchester was mean and badly 
built, its townhall a hovel called the “ Booths,” 
its one church occupying the site of the present 
cathedral. Next to Manchester came Preston, with 
a great trade in fustians; then Lancaster, Liverpool, 
Wigan. The first free school was at Preston, estab- 
lished in the fifteenth century; while Bishop Old- 
ham’s school at Manchester, progenitor of the 
present grammar school, was founded in 1515. The 
story of the Kirkham school is curious. One Isabel 
Birley, an alehouse-keeper, “ moved to compassion 
with pore children she saw often,’ went to the 
parish authorities with £30 in her apron for the 
building of a free school. Fired by her example, the 
townsmen soon raised the necessary sum. 

The civil and religious troubles of Tudor and of 
Stuart times fell with their full shock on Lancashire. 
It sent a gallant band of archers to Flodden Field 
under Sir Edward Stanley :— 


“ Lancashire, like lyons, 

Layden them aboute: 
All had been lost by our Lorde, 
Had not these leddes been!” 
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It was deeply implicated in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, the last Abbot of Whalley with some of his 
monks being hung in front of his own monastery ; 
two leading Marian martyrs, Bradford and Marsh, 
were natives of Manchester and of Bolton; and of 
the Protestant refugees to Holland and Geneva a 
large proportion were Lancastrians, returning on 
Elizabeth's accession to make their county, hitherto 
mainly Catholic, a stronghold of Puritanism. The 
first blood shed in the Great Rebellion flowed at 
Preston, before actual war was declared ; for a time 
the Royalists, under the Earl of Derby. swept the 
country, but the tide turned with Marston Moor, 
and soon Lathom House, successfully defended by 
heroic Charlotte de la Tremouille, was the only spot 
remaining to the king, until Cromwell’s victory at 
Preston, 
* Darwent streams with blood of Scots imbrued,” 


closed the contest in the North. In the two Jacobite 
revolts Lancaster played a foremost part. In 1715 
the Catholic gentry rose unanimously and proclaimed 
the Pretender, many of them suffering On the scaffold 
when the rebellion terminated. In 1745 they were 
still undaunted and again unfortunate: the heads 
which Boswell and Johnson saw upon the spikes of 
Temple Bar were those of two Lancashire men, 
Colonel Francis Townley and George Fletcher. 

With the eighteenth century begins the course 
of economic change which was to place Lancashire 
at the head of commercial England. The rapid 
growth of its towns, connected by turnpike roads 
and by the canals of Brindley and the Duke of 
Bridgwater ; the inventions first of Paul and Kay, 
then of Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton; the 
machine-breaking riots; the Peterloo massacre; 
the fierce rush of the Industrial Period ; the rise of 
the Manchester Free Trade School—are briefly, per- 
haps too briefly, indicated. On the social and moral 
effects of this wonderful economic hypertrophy the 
author expresses no opinion; but he draws in two 
places an eloquent and suggestive contrast ;—bet ween 
the pleasant land of pre-mechanic times, with its 
fair meadows, forests, rivers, and the same country 
in its widespread defacement, darkened with smoke 
and befouled with sewage :—between the quiet in- 
dustries of the early century, each family employed 
in farming, cheese-making, spinning, weaving ; rents 
low, homes picturesque, competence universal and 
assured, and the teeming hosts of later machine- 
tooled handicraft, overworked and underpaid, rest- 
less, feverish, unhappy; between the vast profits of 
the few, and the sullen poverty of the many; popu- 
lation increasing by leaps and bounds, and misery 
increasing with it. 

The separate chapters on Religion and Rebellion 
are aggravatingly out of place, traversing again the 
ground which had been already trodden ; but their 
tales of rival persecutions, of Quakerism and Method- 
ism, of Catholics, Nonjurors, Jacobites, are amongst 
the most interesting in the book. The ugly records 
of the Lancashire Witches, and the queer legendary 
customs and traditions peculiar to the county, are 
well and clearly told. We lay down the book feel- 
ing that our praise of it must far outweigh our 
censure. The condensed County History is a novelty ; 
it will reach perfection through partial failures, and 
this book goes far on the way towards excellence. 
It tells us much of Lancashire that we never knew 
before, and leaves us longing to know more,—no 
mean tribute to any historical narrative. 


LIVING GEOGRAPHY. 


Tue Huistorican GEOGRAPHY OF THE Hoty Lanp, 
ESPECIALLY IN RELATION TO THE History oF ISRAEL 
AND OF TBE Earty CuurcH. By George Adam Smith, 
D.D. London: Hodaer & Stoughton, 


Or making many books on Palestine there is no end, 
but in the English language books of geography are 
rare. How rare the hastening reader cannot know, 
and probably does not care. We have travels in 











plenty set forth in every gradation, from the un- 
readably scientific to the unreadably frivolous ; but 
travel is no more geography than the wielding of a 
paint-brush is art. There are school-books, com- 
pendia, and collected lectures which bear a specious 
semblance of geography, but all these are scrap- 
books of odd cuttings, and in almost all the scraps 
are ill put together. Geography as represented to 
English eyes is almost invariably not only dead, 
but drawn and quartered. We get glimpses of the 
power of living geography throughout the historical 
works of Freeman and Green, and a surprising 
revelation of it in the writings of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Indeed, it requires the historian and 
poet to do justice to geography as the dynamic 
expression of the growth of land-forms and the 
control which they exert upon human life and move- 
ments. This is geography as the British public will 
not understand it. Explorations, surveys, maps are 
mere necessary preliminaries to geography, as alpha- 
bets, words, and the art of writing are to literature. 
Even maps are rarely understood; the patchwork 
quilt of “ political divisions” is the only idea re- 
sponding to the word in the average mind. And 
in the sets of maps with which the best Bibles are 
provided such are the only maps presented. Palestine 
might be as flat and featureless as Holland for all 
the Queen’s Printers and the University Presses tell 
us to the contrary. 

No land out of Europe, save India only, has been 
surveyed and mapped like Palestine, and the work 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund alone has thrown 
down building material enough for the fullest dis- 
cussion of its geography. But hitherto the attempt 
has never been successfully made. Great divines 
have visited the land, and dwelt in tents here and 
there, and written books which consist in greatest 
part of pious reflections and doubtful “ illustrations.” 
One or two have certainly seen things in their proper 
light, and produced vivid monographs on special 
regions. Dr. George Smith is the first who has 
combined historical research, personal knowledge of 
the country, and the complete results of the Pales- 
tine surveyors. The result is a book such as only 
a geographer could have expected or foreseen. He 
lays down first the main features of what he 
felicitously terms “the lie and lift of the land,” 
between the eastern desert and the Great Sea, 
between Asia Minor on the north, Egypt and Arabia 
on the south. North and south this little bit of 
country is firmly separated into slices of totally 
diverse regions. First the coast plain backing the 
strange straight sweep of coast strewn not with 
stranded ships, but “with the fiercer wreckage of 
harbours,” then the hilly district of the Shephelah 
penetrated by rare valleys, commanding the coast, 
but cowering under the loftier plateau of the centre 
rising to a height of over 3,000 feet, and plunging 
into the most marvellous valley on the surface of 
the earth down a precipitous slope to where Jordan 
flows due south far below the level of the sea, and 
the fifty-mile long mirror of the Dead Sea stretches 
itself 1,290 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
Lastly the steep ascent to the lofty plateau of Moab, 
Gilead, and the Hauran, and the broad sweep of the 
Desert. Within these broad features graven so 
boldly upon the land, Dr. Smith distinguishes and 
particularises many minor .forms of no less signi- 
ficance such as the mountain spur of Carmel bisecting 
the coast plain, and the great plain of Esdraelon 
cleaving the central plateau, and carrying a belt of 
lowland from the Mediterranean to the Jordan 
valley. Having thus defined the stage, and 
described the accessories of climate and natural 
productions, the way is cleared for the actors. It 
is amazing to find how history accommodates itself 
to these invariable physical environments of diverse 
races. The routes of armies have ever been the 
same, the Philistines, the Egyptians, the Assyrians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Maccabean Jews, the 
Saracens, the Crusaders, the armies of Napoleon 
himself followed the same ways, drank from the 
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same wells, fought on the same fields, and fortified 
the same points of vantage. History repeated it- 
self for the same reason that the tune of a barrel- 
organ repeats itself, because the same physical con- 
figuration is brought to bear again and again on the 
responsive elements. 

The plateau of Judsa, no larger than an average 
English county, stands out in history as prominently 
as an island because it is an island, though the sea 
no longer surrounds it. The eastern border falls to 
the deadly hollow of the Salt Sea, with no practic- 
able road which could not be rendered impregnable 
from above; the western border sinks to the 
Shephelah, the belt of hills beyond which the 
Philistine armies scoured the coast plain, avoiding 
the dangers of the higher ground. Here were all 
the conditions necessary for the growth of a high- 
land people, of rugged virtue it might be, but of 
isolated sympathies and exclusive manners. To the 
north Samaria gently sloping to the plain of 
Esdraelon occupied the seat of many wars. It was 
open to the influence of the sea and caught earliest 
the reflected culture of the West, but lost sooner 
both character and liberty. So with the other 
division, northern Galilee across which the early 
Greeks streamed to colonise the Hauran, and round 
whose heart-shaped lake a line of ruined Roman 
cities shines to-day like the salt-encrusted driftwood 
on the banks of the Dead Sea, whence is neither 
outlet nor return. 

The book is too rich to summarise. In detail 
many of its conclusions have been reached before, 
but the whole is cemented into a unity by the 
personal opinions of the author, formed in his wide 
wanderings over the country, tested and confirmed 
by subsequent study. The language is particularly 
well chosen. Few pages are without some telling 
phrase happily constructed to attract attention and 
hold the memory, and we often feel that the wealth 
of imagery would be excessive for prose were it not 
that it is chosen with such appropriateness and 
scientific truth. j 

It must not be implied that we consider this book 
perfect because it is good. There is a tendency here 
and there to moralise, an involuntary assertion of 
the author's calling it may be, and perhaps an undue 
emphasis laid on the moral as distinguished from the 
physical influence of climate and geographical sur- 
roundings. Here and there a dogmatic utterance 
jars with the prevailing scientific tone. In many 
passages personification of lands or natural phe- 
nomena is carried to an irritating extent. In one 
place, at least, a distinct mistake occurs, for in con- 
trasting the saltness of the water of the Dead Sea with 
that of the ocean, Dr. Smith quotes from an authority 
who certainly ought to be trustworthy a figure 
nearly twice as great as the actual value. But these 
are faults of detail, and the merits we have had the 
pleasure of indicating are large, in fact persuasive. 
To the reader much of the pleasure of perusing the 
volume comes from its luxurious typography and 
the exquisite series of orographical maps prepared 
by Mr. Bartholomew from the work of the Survey. 
These maps alone are more suggestive and enlighten- 
ing than many treatises, and they are destined, we 
trust, to enliven many a sermon and turn the 
monotony of the records of Israelitish wars into a 
thrilling romance. 





FICTION. 


Pomona’s TRAVELS. By Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated by 


A. B. Frost. London: Cassell & Co. Limited. 
Kitty Atone. A Story of Three Fires. By 8S. Baring 
Gould. In 3 vols. London: Methuen & Co. 


SHAFTS FROM AN EasteRN Quiver. By Charles J. Mansford, 
B.A. In1 vol. London: George Newnes, Limited. 
Stories FROM THE Diary oF A Doctor. By L. T. Meade 
= — Halifax, M.D. London: George Newnes, 
imited. 


EVERYONE who has read and enjoyed “ Rudder 
Grange” will welcome the reappearance of its 








delightful heroine in Mr. Stockton’s latest book, 
“Pomona’s Travels.” In the present volume Pomona 
meets us under a somewhat different aspect from 
that which she wore in her earlier days, for the 
ignorant little “slavey’’ of the canal-boat is now 
transformed into a matron, in comfortable circum- 
stances, and veneered with a certain amount of 
polish. Sooth to say, Pomona as a married woman 
has not quite succeeded in retaining the quaint 
charm of her girlhood, and her later adventures 
lack something of that droll piquancy with which 
they were invested in the incomparable “ Rudder 
Grange.” But this falling-off in the interest of the 
character is almost inevitable, and Mr. Stockton is 
by no means the first author who has failed in the 
attempt to resuscitate his favourite creation. Even 
shorn of her livelier characteristics, however, Pomona 
is still a thing of whimsical originality, and the 
history of her European ramblings is related with 
all that lightness of touch and fantastic humour of 
which its author possesses the happy secret. The 
eccentric heroine tells her own story by means of a 
series of letters addressed to her former mistress in 
America. Having married a man of superior posi- 
tion to her own, the ex-maidservant persuades her 
complaisant spouse to take her to England for the 
purpose of enlarging her knowledge and gratifying 
her irrepressible romanticism. The letters, there- 
fore, detail the travelling experiences of this worthy 
couple, and expound Pomona's emotions of rapture 
and awe as she views the beauties of the Mother 
Country. Mr. Stockton manages to bring out very 
humorously, by the mingled simplicity and shrewd- 
ness of his heroine’s character, her goodness of heart 
and her fervid admiration of the beautiful, as well 
as her grotesque “ gushing” in and out of season. 
“Pomona’s Travels” comes before the public in a 
highly-attractive guise as regards print and paper, 
and, aided by its numerous and excellent illustra- 
tions, will be found an agreeable beguiler of an idle 
hour. 

In “Kitty Alone” Mr. Baring Gould once more takes 
his readers into the beautiful and beloved country 
wherein he delights to wander. The action passes 
in a remote corner of South Devon, and it is needless 
to say with how loving a touch the author depicts 
the features of the splendid scenery in which his 
story is framed. The tale itself is an excellent 
specimen of the accomplished writer's style— 
strongly dramatic, broadly humorous, and full of 
vigour and vivacity. The oddly-named heroine 
from whom it takes its title is one of the most 
charming of the many attractive feminine characters 
which Mr. Baring Gould has lavished on his readers. 
Less striking in force and originality than the 
Mehalahs, the Joannas, or the Zitas who have pre- 
ceded her in his former novels, Kitty Quarm sur- 
passes those heroines in grace, sweetness, and the 
ineffable charm of a simple nature. Her portrait 
is sketched all through in tender half-tones, 
and has none of the bold, bizarre colouring 
in which this author usually dips the brush 
with which he paints his women of fiction. But 
if his newest heroine be unwontedly mild of 
temperament, Mr. Baring Gould bates none of his 
customary robustness in describing the other per- 
sonages of his story. The villain in particular, 
Pasco Pepperill by name, is a forcible bit of charac- 
terisation, and in the graphic narrative of his down- 
ward career, merging gradually from the first faint 
suggestion of fraud into the planning and execution 
of a brutal murder, the author’s peculiar aptness in 
the picturesque treatment of a dramatic theme is 
very skilfully employed. His plot is simpler than 
usual, and would, indeed, have been developed 
to better advantage in a more compressed form 
than that of the conventional three volumes. It 
deals with the rustic ambitions of the farmer- 
merchant, Pepperill, whose overweening vanity has 
led him into a state of financial embarrassment from 
which he vainly struggles to extricate himself by 
fresh speculations. Rendered reckless by his 
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continued losses, Pepperill resolves to tryaad mend his 
condition by the crime of arson; and in accomplish- 
ing this deed he is tempted into a far worse one, 
no less than the premeditated murder of his brother- 
in-law, the father of Kitty Quarm. By what means 
this last crime is prevented we will not divulge, 
since the interest of the story turns mainly upon 
this incident. The episode is powerfully handled, 
and displays that kind of grim realism in which Mr. 
Baring Gould excels. It is, perhaps, useless to pro- 
test against this author's careless capriciousness in 
writing rustic dialogue wherein a mere peasant occa- 
sionally uses the language of a cultured professor. 
Apart from this tiresome defect, “Kitty Alone” 
holds its own as a strong and spirited novel. 

“Shafts From an Eastern Quiver” is a collection 
of short stories, originally published, we believe, in 
the Strand Magazine, dealing with adventures in 
different parts of Asia. He is a bold man who 
enters a field already in possession of so many 
doughty warriors, from the authors of “ The Arabian 
Nights ” down to Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Mr. Mansford 
must not be surprised if he suffers from inevitable 
comparisons. Many of his stories are ingenious, and 
some of them are well told; but he usually allows 
himself too little space for the full elucidation of his 
characters and plots, and he is wofully lacking in 
that highest of the writer's arts, the power of 
suggesting a picture in asingle line. The short story, 
it is clear, is not the work in which Mr. Mansford is 
likely to establish a reputation. 

“Stories from the Diary of a Doctor” appeared 
originally in the lively pages of The Strand Maga- 
zine, where, if we are not mistaken, they took the 
place of the adventures of Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 
after the lamented and violent death of that gentle- 
man. It would be too much to say that they do not 
suffer by comparison with Mr. Conan Doyle’s remark- 
able series of detective stories. But they have un- 
questionable merits of their own, and one or two of 
them, at least, are sufficiently grisly in character to 
make it inadvisable that nervous people should read 
them immediately before going to bed. Whether 
the medical theories and experiences set forth in 
this volume are such as would meet with the approval 
of the Royal College of Physicians may be open to 
question; but Mrs. Meade and her colleague are 
careful not to transgress the bounds of good taste, 
and it is not in their medical aspect that these tales 
are startling. The doctor from whose diary they 
profess to have been extracted seems to have been as 
much of a detective as of a medical man, whilst 
in every case the patients who consulted him were 
either the victims of some strange conspiracy or were 
themselves engaged in conspiring against others. 
Now, as we have the authority of Mr. Conan Doyle 
himself for the statement that the original Sherlock 
Holmes was himself a doctor, we have no right to 
quarrel with Dr. Halifax for following the famous 
Edinburgh surgeon as an amateur detective. But 
we confess we marvel at the luck which brought him 
so many clients who wished to employ him as a 
police-officer rather than as a physician. Mrs. Meade 
has, however, justified her medical associate by making 
the story of his strange experiences extremely read- 
able. 





ROMAN HISTORY FOR SCHOOLBOYS. 


A History or Rome. By Evelyn Shirley Shuckburgh. London: 
acmillan & Co. 
Ir is not easy to see the raison détre of Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
“ History of Rome.” It is not more clearly printed or better 
written than many old-fashioned Histories of Rome down to the 
fall of the Republic ; and though it is illustrated by a good many 
poorly-exeeuted maps, it cannot be said that the 400 pages of 
close print are relieved to the schoolboy’s eye by any coins or 
monuments, or even helps to memory in the form of display 
type. Mr. Shuckburgh writes pleasantly enough in straight- 
forward narrative style, he is very accurate and careful, and if 
he does not always adopt the views of the latest inquirers it is 
not from want of Resuleten. But he never inspires. It would 
be difficult to conceive of Cesar’s story being told in a way less 
likely to interest schoolboys. He may be a strong partisan of 











Cicero anxious to disguise his partisanship. His readers would 
probably prefer him to show his colours. 





CHAMBERS’ GAZETTEER. 


CuaMBErRs’ Concise GAZETTEER OF THE Worip, London and Edin- 
burgh: W. & R. Chambers, 

“ CHAMBERS’ CONCISE GAZETTEER” is a veritable multum in 
parvo. Insome 760 pages it gives a concise and accurate account 
of every place of the Teast importance in the world. Though it is 
largely based on the geographical articles of Chambers’ Encyclo- 
ain yet there are numerous additions in which justice is done 
to historical and other associations. Attention is given to 
literary form as well as to a careful collection of facts; the 
etymology of the names, where it is necessary, has not been 
neglected ; and every pains has been taken to make the volume 
interesting as well as useful. The type is clear, the paper good, 
the book light to hold and easy to carry. As a whole, the public- 
ation makes a handy and valuable work of reference which 
should have a place in every library. 





THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue DicrionarY oF National Brocrapny. Edited by Sidney Lee, 

Vol, XI. London: Smith, Elder & Co, 
THE new volume of “The Dictionary of National Biography ” 
is one of the most important that have been published, contain- 
ing memoirs of two of the greatest Englishmen that have ever 
lived—Nelson and Newton—and a galaxy of other names of high 
distinction. Both these supreme names have been entrusted to 
writers of the highest authority, and the result is entirely satis. 
factory. Professor Langhton’s narrative of Nelson’s great naval 
campaigns is remarkably clear, and his elucidatory remarks, both 
on Nelson’s strategy and on the incidents of his private life, are 
evidently based on the most intimate and accurate knowledge. 
Mr. Glazebrook’s account of Newton’s discoveries—and no less 
of the various personal controversies in which he was involved— 
also indicates rare knowledge, most ably digested. Newton’s 
anti-Trinitarianism, however, is unquestionable, and is reluct- 
antly admitted by so orthodox a writer as Sir David Brewster. 
After these great articles, perhaps the most elaborate is the 
editor's own upon Thomas Nash, the value of whose own writings 
seems to us overrated, but whom it would be difficult to overrate 
as a representative Elizabethan man of letters. It appears to us 
a mistake to have entrusted the biography of Cardinal Newman 
to a Roman Catholic contributor, even to one so impartial as 
Mr. W.S. Lilly. Newman’s career after his conversion was com- 
paratively insignificant, and his Oxford history ean be properly 
written only by an Anglican. One remarkable feature of this 
volume is the number of biographies of individuals of the same 
distinguished families. We had no idea that so many Nevilles 
would be found entitled to a placee—from the King-maker down 
to Henry Neville, political and miscellaneous writer under the 
Commonwealth. The Napiers, of course, are in extreme force, 
tam Mercurio quam Marte. An even more remarkable, though 
less conspicuous, instance of the persistence and uniformity of 
family talent is afforded by the Mylnes, all architects and 
engineers. Other personages of special interest are the mys- 
terious Nennius, who lately ional in danger of turning, like 
Robin Hood, into a myth, but whose claim to a place here has 
been vindicated by Professor Zimmer; Beau Nash; Sir Edward 
Nicholas, the Secretary of State, and Henry Nicholas, the mystic ; 
Nasmyth and Newcomen, the inventors ; Newmarch, the statisti- 
cian ; and Professor Nichol. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


One of the recreations of a country parson is his garden, and ir 
every well-kept garden the queen of flowers, as ee nearly 
twenty-five centuries ago called the rose, naturally holds a place 
of honour. The Rey. A. Foster-Melliar has written for amateurs a 

ractical manual on the subject, entitled “The Book of the 

ose,” and its pages are filled with explicit directions for the 
cultivation of many varieties of flower. Neither the soil nor 
the situation of his own garden are favourable to the growth of 
the plant, bat he nevertheless speaks with the authority of an 








*Tue Book or THE Rosz, By the Rev. A. Foster-Melliar, M.A., 
Kector of Sproughton, Suffolk. Illustrated. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

Tue Triats or a Country Parson. By Augustus i. D.D., 
author of “One Generation of a Norfolk House,” etc. ndon : 
T. Fisher Unwin, 

Tue Messace or Man. A Book of Ethical Scriptures, Gathered from 
Many Sources and Arranged. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

CaTHARINE OF S1ena: A Biography. By Josephine E. Butler, author of 
the “Memoir of John Grey of Dilston,” etc. Third Edition. 
London: Horace Marshall & Son. 

Tae Tzacuer’s Manvat or Lessons 1n Exementary Scrence. By 
H. Major, B.A., BSc. London, Glasgow and Dublin: Blackie 
& Son, 
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expert who has with his own hands trained roses which have 
earried off the Champion Challenge Cup at the Crystal Palace. 
Although the rose is a native of almost every land, some of the 
finest varieties of it reach their highest perfection in this country 
and in France, and nowhere is the flower cultivated with more 
of scientific method than around some, at least, of the stately 
homes of England. The splendid Maréchal Niel rose cannot be 
suecessfully grown out-of-doors in Yorkshire, but there are parts 
of Devonshire and Cornwall where even sub-tropical plants need 
no protection, even in an old-fashioned winter. When all 
questions of soil and situation have been taken into account, 
ntewe nowhere in England does the rosa grev to the same 
uxuriance as in Herefordshire, though the tea-rose, which 
a meng less upon a rich soil and more upon dryness of atmo- 
p vere, reaches its highest perfection in favoured situations in 
‘ast Anglia. The highest spot in the garden ought always 
to be chosen—at all events, if the whole enelosure is sheltered 
from violent winds—but the rose is a plant which refuses to do 
its best if it is overshadowed by large trees. Pure air is essential, 
and good roses can searcely be grown within the smoke circles of 
a large town, though with a little care wonderful results are to 
be obtained, as many a suburban garden shows on the borderland 
where town and country meet. Stress is laid on the need of 
care in planting rose-trees, as well as of studying the idiosyn- 
erasies of each variety of the plant. Mr. Melliar is an enthusiast 
who makes no secret of his conviction that the rose is not so 
much for the garden as the garden for the rose, for he thinks, 
with Dean Hole, that the queen of flowers prefers to keep her 
court amongst her kindred rather than her friends. 

The genial author of “ Arcady, for Better or Worse,” has 
wandered into the region in which A. K. H. B. long ago won 
his laurels. Dr. Boyd made us acquainted with “ The Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson,” and now Dr. Jessopp takes us into 
his confidence concerning “The Trials of a Country Parson.” 
Candour compels us at once to say that we do not regard this 
rural and reverend philosopher’s afflictions as other than light. He 
tells, it is true, of his isolation, the difficulty of collecting his tithes, 
the manner in which he is expected to encourage local industries, 
and much else of the same sort; but we half suspect that when 
the language of ee is on his lips he is, in reality, laughing 
in his sleeve. Anyhow, his gay humour makes short work of 
his grievances, and it is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
he is growing old pet among his rustic admirers and 
critics. He gives a laughable description of the flying visits 
of his friends from town. Apparently they eatch the idealic 
mood at once, and fall into raptures over lettered seclusion far 
from the madding crowd; but nothing will induce them, all the 
same, to stay a second night in Arcady. So, congratulating the 

rson on his good luck, or commiserating him, as the case rha 

, they do their best to dissemble and cloak the alacrity with 
which they depart for the crowded street and the luxurious club. 
Many good stories full of kindly humour lurk in the book; the 
cottagers display no curiosity about the past, either of the parish 
or the country, and the narrowness in the range of their ideas is 
phenomenal, in spite of the intellectual awakening—which is 
not proceeding by leaps and bounds—amongst the younger 
generation. As to physical science, even the rudiments of it 
seem to lie beyond their comprehension. They are not without, 
however, even in this direction, the cherished tradition. “A 
belief in the Ptolemaic system is universal in Aready. ‘That 
there old Gladstone—lawk ! he’s a deep ‘un, he is! He’s as 
deep as the Pole Star, he is!’ said Solomon Bunch to me one 
day. ‘Pole Star?’ I asked in surprise. ‘Where is the Pole 
Star, Sol?’ ‘ Lawks! I dunno; I’ve heard tell o’ the Pole Star 
as the deep ‘un ever sin’ I was a booy!’” There is much genial 
common-sense in the book, as well as shrewd observation. 

“The Message of Man” is the title of a volume of golden 
sayings gathered out of all literature and applicable to every 
mood—at all events, of the life that has not ceased to covet 
the best gifts. The compilation is catholic in the best sense of 
the word, and without the least parade of such an intention its 
pages throw into bold and striking relief the unity of the faith 
of all who strive after the conquest of self or aspire after 
the service of others. Eastern and Western moralists, and 
thinkers of every school and almost every century, are repre- 
sented in the counsels of perfection. Everywhere the book 
seeks to shape to fine issues the moral life ; its outlook on life is 
wide and generous, and the appeal of the highest motive is 
brought in many of these aphorisms to the service of the lowliest 
duty. The arrangement of the work is admirable, and though 
the compiler has not labelled every stone from the quarry from 
which it is taken, he has so fashioned them together as to make 
of them a temple of retreat, to which the baffled and wi 
may fly to gather fresh courage and strength for the battle and 
burden of life. 

Although many books have been written in Latin, Italian, 
French, German, and Spanish about “ Catherine of Siena,” com- 
meee | little has been printed in this country concerning either 

ier characteristics or her work. We are glad, therefore, to wel- 
come a third and cheap edition of Mrs. Josephine Butler’s well- 
informed and vivid monograph, especially as it contains many 
interesting facts about the heroism and self-abnegation of a 
woman whose individuality and devotion did much to startle and 
quicken the ecclesiastical life of the fourteenth century, not 





merely in monastery and convent, but amongst all ranks of the 
ple in Siena, Pisa, and Avignon. Much of the book is 
ased on details drawn from the Acta Sanctorum, as well as 
from the annals kept by Catherine’s confessor and companion 
in labour, Raimondo Capua. Catherine of Siena is rightly 
regarded in this volume as representative of the finest qualities 
of her race and age, and neither her spiritual exaltation nor her 
deeds of practical charity were more remarkable than her superb 
moral courage, and the personal ascendency which, though born 
in lowly circumstances, she quickly gained and kept. She was 
imperious, impulsive ; but before she died, at the age of thirty- 
nine, she had discovered, to borrow her own words, that patience 
was the touchstone of all the virtues. 

We have seen few more useful school-books recently than the 
manual for teachers of ‘‘ Lessons in Elementary Science,” which 
Mr. H. Major, Inspector of Board Schools, Leicester, has just 
written. The plan of the work is marked by freshness, judg- 
ment, and skill, and the lessons are arranged in logical sequence, 
and according to the requirements of pupils in different standards. 
The treatment is suggestive rather than exhaustive ; but it gives 
in pithy fashion not merely a wide array of facts, bat explains, 
for the help of the rae aa the author's own method of en. 
forcing and illustrating them. The book is the outcome of wide 
experience, and most of the lessons have been put by the author 
to a practical test. Mr. Major shows a singularly clear apprecia- 
tion of the intellectual needs of children, and we think that he has 
gauged, with remarkable success, the capacity—we will not say 
of the exceptional boy who is head and shoulders above his 
fellows in mental quickness, but of the rank and file of these 
recruits of elementary learning. There are a number of diagrams 
in the book, much explicit direction, and just the kind of assist- 
ance which will suggest to young teachers an amplification of 
the author’s methods. 
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